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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the Senate andi the House of Representatives in General 

Court assembled. 

The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission herewith 
respectfully submits the following report, covering the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1915. To it is appended the report of the 
secretary, showing in detail the results of the operation of 
the minimum wage in the brush industry and of the Com- 
mission's investigations into the wages of women in the 
paper-box and women's clothing factories and in the hosiery 
and knitting mills of the Commonwealth, together with 
other information regarding the work of the Commission. 
Copies of the minimum wage law, as amended, and of the 
decrees entered by the Commission and in force on Jan. 1, 
1916, are also appended. 

Change in the Personnel of the Commission. 

On Sept. 30, 1915, the term of the Rev. Robert E. Bisbee 
of South Middleborough, chairman of the Commission since 
November, 1914, expired. Mr. Bisbee declined a reappoint- 
ment, and the resulting vacancy in the Commission has not 
yet been filled. In September, also, the Commission, to its 
great regret, lost the services of its first secretary. Miss Amy 
Hewes, who resumed her duties as professor of economics 
and sociology at Mount Holyoke College. The vacancy was 
filled by the appointment of Miss Ellen Nathalie Matthews. 

Women's Wages in Massachusetts. 

The first duty of the Minimum Wage Commission is to 
inquire into the wages paid to the female employees in any 
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occupation in the Commonwealth, if the Conmiission has 
reason to believe that the wages paid to a substantial number 
of such employees are inadequate to supply the necessary 
cost of living and to maintain the worker in health.^ The 
report of the original Commission on Minimum Wage 
Boards,^ recommending the enactment of a minimum wage 
law, gave the present Commission reason to believe that the 
wages paid to a substantial number of female employees in 
at least three occupations — ^ employment in the manufacture 
of confectionery, in laundries and in retail stores — were in- 
adequate for the purposes indicated in the law. Various 
Federal and State reports on the* wages of women, cited by 
the Conmiission on Minimum Wage Boards, indicated that 
there were probably many more such occupations in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The annual reports of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics on the Statistics of Manufactures are believed by the 
Commission to be the most up-to-date and reliable sources of 
general information concerning the wages of women in Massa- 
chusetts industries. These reports are based upon information 
voluntarily supplied by the employers, and so far as they go 
may be expected to show the facts concerning the wages of 
women in no more unfavorable light than is necessary. 
Acting upon the evidence contained in the original report of the 
Commission on Minimum Wage Boards, and in subsequent 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics, the present Commission 
from its organization in 1913 to the close of 1915 has inquired 
into the wages of women in nine occupations, as follows: in 
1913 (July to December), the manufacture of brushes and 
corsets; in 1914, confectionery, laundries and retail stores; 
and in 1915, paper boxes, women's clothing, hosiery and knit 
goods, and men's clothing. The principal facts which gave 
the Commission reason to believe that wages were too low in 
these occupations are summarized in the following table: — 

^ Section 3 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
> House Document No. 1697, 1912. 
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Industrt.i 


Number 

of 
Establish- 
ments. 


AvEBAGE Number 

OF EliPLOTBBB. 


Pbb Cent, of Fe- 
males BABNXNO> — 


Males. 


Females. 


Under $6. 


Under $8. 


Brushes. .... 
Corsets. .... 
Confectionery. . 
Laundries,* .... 
Boxes, fancy and paper, 
Clothing, women's. 
Hosiery and knit goods. 
Clothing, men's. 


27 

11 
121 
377 

05 
184 

65 
206 


771 
326 
1,882 
2,831 
1,488 
1,425 
2,032 
2.634 


705 
2,651 
6,343 
6,320 
2,807 
4,627 
7,807 
3,170 


25.4 
21.0 
31.5 
14.4 
18.4 
13.6 
16.7 
13.5 


66.6 
40.0 
71.2 
50.7 
47.7 
30.6 
46.5 
42.8 



Figures for women employed in retail stores are not fur- 
nished by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. According 
to the thirteenth United States Census, 21,434 women were 
employed in 1909 as saleswomen and clerks in stores in 
Massachusetts.* This figure is probably somewhat less than 
the total number of women employed in retail establish- 
ments.^ The Commission's belief that the wages of women 
in these occupations were too low was confirmed by its own 
more detailed investigations. The results of these investiga- 
.tions have been published separately by the Commission. 
They are reprinted in the reports of the secretary, appended 
to the Commission's annual report, with the exception of 
that on men's clothing, which will appear shortly. 



Minimum Wage Boards in Massachusetts. 

The second duty of the Commission is defined in the law 
as follows: — 

If after such investigation the Conimission is of the opinion that in 
the occupation in question the wages paid to a substantial number of 
female employees are inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living 
and to maintain the worker in health, the commission shall establish 

^ The information relating to all occupations, except laundries, is taken from the annual 
report of the Bureau of Statistics on the Statistics of Manufactures for the year 1013. pp. 2-11 
and pp. 84-123. 

s This includes only fen^des eighteen years of age or over for the week of employment of 
the greatest number, and shows their rates of payment. This showing is therefore much 
more favorable than would be the actual average weekly eamingB of all females, or the same 
females for the w^le year. 

* Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics report on Power lAundries, 1013, pp. 17, 18, 22. 
« United States thirteenth census. Vol. FV., p. 474. 

* Minimum Wage Commission. Bulletin No. 6. Wages of Women in Retail Stores, p. 6. 
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a wage board consisting of an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers in the occupation in question, and of persons to represent the 
female employees in said occupation^ and of one or more disinterested 
persons appointed by the commission to represent the public* 

It became the Commission's duty, therefore, to establish a 
wage board in each of the above occupations, when the com- 
pletion of its own investigation confirmed the belief founded 
on such evidence as had previously been available. In 1913 
the brush makers' wage board was established, consisting of 
six representatives of the employers, an equal number of 
persons representing the employees, and three disinterested 
persons to represent the public. The chairman of the board 
was Mr. Robert G. Valentine. In 1914 wage boards were 
established in the confectionery and laundry industries under 
the chairmanship of Mr. William C. Ewing and Judge 
Edward L. Logan, respectively. In 1915 wage boards were 
established in the retail store, corset and paper-box indus- 
tries under the chairmanship of Prof. Carroll W. Doten, 
Judge William C. Forbes and Mr. Frank H. Pope, respec- 
tively. A wage board in the women's clothing industry is 
now being established. All these boards were established 
upon the model of the brush makers' wage board, with the 
exception of the laundry wage board, which included only 
one representative of the public, the chairman, and of the 
corset wage board, which also included only one representa- 
tive of the public and diflFered further from the brush board 
by having on it only three representatives of the employers 
and employees, respectively. 

The Work of the Wage Boards. 

The wage boards are directed by law to take into con- 
sideration (1) the needs of the employees and (2) the finan- 
cial condition of the occupation and the probable eflFect 
thereon of any increase in the minimum wages paid, and to 
endeavor to determine the minimum wage suitable for a 
female employee of ordinary ability in the occupation in 
question, and also suitable minimum wages for learners and 
apprentices and for minors below the age of eighteen years. 

1 Section 4 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
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When a majority of the members of a wage board agree upon 
minimmn wage detenninatidns, they are to report such deter- 
minations to the Commission, together with the reasons 
therefor and the facts relating thereto.^ Only four wage 
boards had completed their work and reported to the Com- 
mission by the close of 1915, namely, the brush, confection- 
ery, laundry and retail store boards. 

Cost of Living. 

All foiu* boards reached similar conclusions with respect to 
the needs of the employees. The brush makers' board ten- 
tatively estimated that a normal self-supporting woman of 
ordinary ability employed in a Massachusetts brush factory 
would need at least $8.71 a week to supply the cost of living 
and maintenance in health. Allowing for variations between 
individuals, this board finally concluded that "the sum re- 
quired to keep alive and in health a completely self-support- 
ing woman in Boston is in no case less than $8, and in 
many cases may rise to $9 or more.''^ The candy board 
estimated the required sum at $8.75 a week; the laundry 
board at $8.77. The retail store board reported that it had 
not seemed necessary to determine in exact terms and in 
detail the necessary cost' of living, but that it considered the 
necessary cost of living to be at least as much as and prob- 
ably somewhat more than $8.50 a week. In each of these 
occupations, therefore, considerable increases in the mini- 
mum wages paid were necessary in order that they might be 
adequate for the purposes indicated in the minimum wage 
law. 

Financial Conditions of Occupations. 

The boards reached different conclusions with respect to 
the financial conditions of the occupations and the probable 
effect thereon of any increase in the minimum wages paid. 

The brush board reported (June, 1914) that it believed 
the brush industry to be "not in condition to pay as high a 
minimum wage or to bring it as near the actual cost of 
living as many other industries in the State." The candy 

^ Section 5 of chapter 706, Acts of 1012, as amended. 

' Bulletin No. 3 of the Minimum Wage Commission, entitled Statement and Decree con- 
cernins the Wages of Women in the Brush Industry in Massachusetts, Appendix No. 1. 
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board reported (February, 1915) that that industry could 
afford to pay a minimum wa'ge to experienced workers 
suflBcient to cover the estimated cost of living. The laundry 
board reported (May, 1915) that in consideration of the 
financial condition of the industry during the then existing 
industrial depression, it would recommend for the present a 
minimum weekly wage of 77 cents less than the estimated 
cost of living. 

The retail store board reported (August, 1915) that "the 
schedule of wages adopted is as high as the retail stores of 
the State will be able to pay until industrial and business 
conditions shall have shown a marked improvement. . . . 
When this adjustment to the higher wage scale has been 
accomplished, however, and when tlie business is in a more 
prosperous condition, the rates herein may and perhaps ought 
to be advanced to a somewhat higher level." 

Determinations of Minimum Wage Boards. 

Having duly considered the needs of the employees, the 
financial condition of the occupations, and the probable 
effect thereon of any increases in the minimum wages paid, 
the wage boards agreed upon determinations and reported to 
the Commission in accordance with the law. The brush 
board recommended a minimum wage for experienced workers 
of 15J cents an hour. The candy board recommended $8.75 
a week; the laundry board, $8 a week; the retail store 
board, $8.50 a week. Lower rates were recommended for 
inexperienced workers. These recommendations were con- 
curred in by all the representatives of the public and of the 
employees on each board, and also, in the case of the retail 
store board, by all but one of the representatives of the 
employers. The reports of the several boards showing the 
reasons for their determinations and the facts relating thereto 
mark a new stage in the relations between capital and labor 
in this Commonwealth. The introduction of the legal 
minimum wage, as has been well said, opens up a new prov- 
ince for law and order. ^ 

1 Justice Henry B. Higgins of the Australian High Court of Justice, in the Harvard Law 
Review, November, 1916. 
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Review of Determinations by the Commission. 

The third duty of the Commission is to review the reports 
received from wage boards, and, if it approves any of the 
determinations recommended by a wage board, to give a 
public hearing to all employers paying wages less than those 
recommended. If, after such public hearing, the Commis- 
sion finally approves the determinations of the board, it is 
required to enter a decree of its findings and note thereon the 
names of employers, so far as known, who fail or refuse to 
accept the recommended minimum wage and to agree to 
abide by it.^ The Commission accordingly gave public 
hearings to the employers in the brush, confectionery, laun- 
dry and retail store industries. At the laundry hearing 
(June, 1915) no employers appeared. At the brush and 
retail store hearings (June, 1914, and August, 1915, respec- 
tively) comparatively few employers were present or were 
represented by counsel, but no testimony or evidence was 
produced tending to show that the determinations of the 
wage boards in question were unreasonable. At the confec- 
tionery hearings (February and March, 1915) the principal 
employers were present or were represented by counsel, and 
much testimony with other evidence was produced which was 
alleged to show that the determinations of the board were 
arbitrary and oppressive to employers. The Commission, 
after careful consideration of the facts and arguments pre- 
sented at the hearing, was unable to perceive that the deter- 
minations of the board had been shown to be unreasonable. 

The Commission, therefore, believing the reasons reported 
by the several wage boards in support of their determinations 
to be adequate, finally approved the determinations recom- 
mended by them. Copies of the decrees entered by the 
Commission in consequence of its final approval of the deter- 
minations of the brush, laundry and retail store wage boards 
are printed in the Appendix. The brush decree became 
effective on Aug. 15, 1914, the laundry decree on Sept. 1, 
1915, and the retail store decree on Jan. 1, 1916. The con- 
fectionery decree was intended to become effective on Oct. 1, 

^ Section 6 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
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1915. In June, however, the Commission was advised by 
the Attorney-General that a technical defect in the original 
organization of the candy makers' wage board had probably 
rendered its determinations invalid. The Commission there- 
fore resolved to reorganize the board. The employers, how- 
ever, after duly nominating their representatives to the new 
board, applied to the courts for an injunction to restrain the 
Commission from further proceedings in the matter. The 
Commission has refrained from further proceedings, though 
the injunction has not yet been granted to the employers. 

The Enforcement of Minimum Wage Determinations. 

The fourth duty of the Commission is to publish at such 
times and in such manner as it may deem advisable a sum- 
mary of its findings and of its recommendations and the facts 
as to the acceptance of its recommendations by employers. 
It may also publish the names of employers whom it finds 
to be following or refusing to follow its recommendations.^ 
The Commission is further required to determine from time 
to time whether employers in the occupations for which 
minimum wage determinations have been approved are obey- 
ing its decrees, and at its discretion to publish the name of 
any employer found to be violating a decree.^ At the time 
of entering its decrees relating to the wages of women in 
brush factories, laundries and retail stores, the Commission 
published summaries of its findings and recommendations in 
the form of special bulletins or statements, which were 
widely copied in whole or in part in the newspapers of the 
Commonwealth. 

Brush Industry, 

In the case of the brush industry two subsequent investi- 
gations have been made to determine whether employers 
were paying not less than the recommended minimum wages. 
At the first investigation (November and December, 1914) 
five employers were found to be paying less than the rec- 
ommended minimum wages to a total of eighteen female 
employees. Thereafter (February, 1915) the Commission 

1 Section 6 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 

2 Section 14 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
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caused to be published in the "Boston Advertiser*' the 
names of all employers who had accepted its recommenda- 
tions relating to wages in brush factories and who were 
known to be paying not less than the recommended mini- 
mum wages. At the second investigation (June and July, 
1915) three employers were found to be paying less than the 
recommended minimum wages to a total of five female 
employees. This almost complete compliance is perhaps as 
much as should be expected under the present law. It is 
notable that such a high degree of compliance with the 
decree relating to wages in brush factories was secured with- 
out publishing the names of employers other than those who 
accepted the decree and were following it. The Commission 
deems it unnecessary to publish the names of other employers 
at the present time. 

Laundries. 

In the case of the laundries, the Commission at the time of 
entering its decree not only gave out to the newspapers and 
general public a summary of its findings and recommenda- 
tions, but also prepared special notices to be posted in the 
laundries for the further information of female employees. 
Authority to cause notices to be posted in that manner was 
conferred upon the Commission by a law enacted by the last 
Legislature at the request of the Commission.^ These 
notices were not so generally posted by employers as might 
have been expected. Laundry employers, indeed, have been 
less generally disposed to accept the Commission's recom- 
mendations than the brush employers were. In November, 
1915 (after the laundry decree had been effective for a 
period long enough to enable employers to make all appro- 
priate changes in their wage schedules), the Commission 
proceeded to the investigation necessary to determine the 
degree of compliance with its decree. The employers gener- 
ally declined, however^ to permit its agents to examine their 
records so far as related to the wages paid to female em- 
ployees, though the duty to permit such an examination is 
expressly imposed upon them by law. ^ The Commission has 

1 Chapter 65, General Acts of 1915. 

' Section 11 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
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consequently been compelled to make a more vigorous use of 
its powers to enforce its decrees than was necessary in the 
brush industry. A number of employers have been sub- 
poenaed to appear before the Commission with such parts of 
their books and records as relate to the wages paid to female 
employees, and the Commission will use all the powers con- 
ferred upon it by law to secure compliance with this decree. 

Retail Stores. 

In the case of the retail stores the Commission at the time 
of entering its decree published a summary of its findings and 
recommendations in the same manner as in the case of the 
laundries. As might be expected from the fact that the 
determinations of the retail store wage board were approved 
by all but one of the employers' representatives on the board, 
the Commission's recommendations relating to the wages of 
women in retail stores have been much more generally ac- 
cepted by the principal employers than the recommenda- 
tions relating to wages in laundries. Directly after the retail 
store decree became effective (Jan. 1, 1916), the Commission 
published the facts as to the acceptance thereof by em- 
ployers, beginning with those in the county of Suffolk. 

Effect of the Minimum Wage in the Brush Industry. 

The wages recommended for women employed in brush 
factories became effective under circumstances which put the 
theory of the minimum wage to the severest test. In June, 
1914, when the brush makers' wage board made its final 
report to the Commission, the brush industry was somewhat 
depressed, but not much more so than at any time during 
the last two or three years. In August, when the wages 
recommended by the Board were to become effective, the 
European war had broken out. The supply of bristles, the 
most important raw material of brushes, was interrupted, and 
the production of brushes seriously curtailed. When the 
supply of bristles had been restored, the general business de- 
pression injuriously affected the demand for brushes, and the 
period of curtailed production and consequent restricted em- 
ployment was prolonged. The brush business revived in the 
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spring of 1915, with the general revival of industry in the 
United States, and by June had regained its normal condi- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, false and misleading reports were 
being circulated concerning the alleged injurious effects of the 
minimum wage upon the brush industry. In June, there- 
fore, the Commission caused an investigation to be made to 
determine what effects had really been produced by the 
minimum wage. 

This investigation consisted of an examination of the 
voluntary statements of the employers to the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics for publication in the official Statistics 
of Manufactures, and of the pay rolls of the nineteen brush 
factories which were employing women both in 1913, when 
the Commission first investigated the brush industry, and in 
1915, when business conditions were again approaching the 
normal. The results of the investigation were published as a 
special bulletin,^ a copy of which is appended to this report. 

The results may be briefly summarized as follows: (1) the 
establishment of the minimum wage in the brush industry 
has been followed by a remarkable increase in the earnings 
of women employed in that industry; (2) the employment of 
women at ruinously low rates has been practically stopped; 
(3) the proportion of women employed at more than the 
prescribed minimum rate has more than doubled; and (4) all 
this has been accomplished without putting an unreasonable 
financial burden upon the industry. 

During the last two years the total number of brush 
establishments in Massachusetts has increased, the total 
capital invested has increased, the total value of material 
used has increased, and the total value of product has in- 
creased. Though the industry was temporarily hard hit by 
the war, so were many other industries of the Common- 
wealth in which the minimum wage has not been estab- 
lished. In short, the evidence shows that the establishment 
of the minimum wage has been followed by the desired 
results, both in the industry as a whole and in every indi- 
vidual establishment where the management has been willing 
to give it a fair trial. 

1 Bulletin No. 7, September, 1915, The Effect of the Minimum Wage Decree on the Brush 
Industry in Massachusetts. 
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Effects of the Minimum Wage in Other Occupations. 

It is too soon to determine the effects of the minimum 
wage in the other occupations to which it has been applied. 
The Commission, however, expects the results to be more 
rather than less favorable in the laundries and retail stores. 
Financial conditions in those occupations are better than in 
the brush industry, and the condition of business in general 
is better than it was a year ago. There is no more favorable 
season than one of advancing prosperity for establishing the 
principle that women who work for a living shall, so far as is 
humanly possible, make a living by their work. The Massa- 
chusetts minimum wage law merely requires that employers 
of women at least consider whether they cannot pay their 
female employees enough to supply the cost of living and 
maintenance in health. It does not compel them to pay any 
particular amount. The Commission can only recommend 
that employers accept the determinations of the wage boards. 
In fact, no one of the three determinations now in force fixes 
the minimum wage at the level estimated by the wage boards 
to be necessary to supply the cost of living and maintenance 
in health. In each case allowances were made for excep- 
tional financial conditions. Moreover, the Commission's 
recommendations relate only to rates of wages. In so far 
as low earnings are the result of irregular employment, 
rather than low rates of wages, the situation is one calling 
for a different remedy than the minimum wage. Under 
these circumstances it is strange that some employers refuse 
even to consider whether a living wage can be paid to 
their female employees. The Commission does not believe 
that such a refusal represents the sober second thought 
of employers generally, nor does it believe that under exist- 
ing conditions such a refusal would be tolerated for long by 
public opinion in this Commonwealth. 

Recommended Legislation. 

The experience of the year has made it evident that 
additional legislation is necessary in order to facilitate the 
performance of the duties of the Commission as prescribed 
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in the present law. Every employer of women and minors 
is now required to keep a register of the names, addresses 
and occupations of all women and minors employed by him, 
together with a record of the amount paid each week to each 
woman and minor.^ In order, however, that a wage board 
may have all pertinent information relative to the wages 
paid in any occupation, it is important that the employers 
should also keep a record of the number of hours each week 
for which women and minors in their employ are paid. 
Without this information it is difficult in many cases to 
know whether low earnings are the result of unreasonably 
low rates of wages or of irregular employment at rates in 
themselves not unreasonably low. If earnings were solely 
the result of irregular employment, the action which should 
be taken by a wage board would be different from that 
necessary if low earnings resulted from the payment of un- 
reasonably low rates. The Commission therefore recom- 
mends the following legislation requiring certain employers 
to keep records of hours worked by women and minors in 
their employ: — 

An Act to provtoe for Records op Hours op Employment op 

Women and Minors. 

Be it enacted, etc,, as foUows: 

Section 1. Section eleven of chapter seven hundred and six of 
the acts of the year nineteen hundred and twelve, as amended by 
chapters three hundred and thirty and six hundred and seventy-three 
of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and thirteen and chapter 
three hundred and sixty-eight of the acts of the year nineteen hundred 
and fourteen, is hereby further amended by inserting after the word 
"mmpr'', in the fourth line, the words: — and a record of the hours 
worked by each of such employees each week: provided, that such 
record of hours shall not be required in the case of women and minors 
.who are paid a fixed weekly wage or rate, without deduction for hours 
of unemployment, — so as to read as follows: — Section 11. Every 
employer of women and minors shall keep a register of the names, 
addresses and occupations of all women and minors employed by him, 
together with a record of the amount paid each week to each woman 
and minor, and a record of the hours worked by each of such employees 
each week: provided, that such record of hours shall not be required 
in the case of women and minors who are paid a fixed weekly wage or 

^ Section 11 of chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
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rate, without deduction for hours of unemployment; and shall, on 
request of the commismon or of the director of the bureau of statis- 
tics, permit the commission or any of its members or agents, or the 
director of the bureau of statistics or any duly accredited agent of 
said bureau, to inspect the said register and to examine such parts 
of the books and records of employers as relate to the wages paid to 
women and minors. The commission shall also have power to subpoena 
witnesses, administer oaths and take testimony. Such witnesses shaU 
be summoned in the same manner and be paid from the treasury of 
the commonwealth the same fees as witnesses before the superior court. 
Sectign 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The Commission has been advised that the meaning of 
the existing law with respect to the Commission's power to 
appoint and remove members of wage boards is uncertain, 
and should be further defined by appropriate legislation. In 
the case of the corset wage board, the Commission accepted 
the resignation of one of the representatives of the employees. 
It was then advised by the Attorney-General that it had 
no power to fill the resulting vacancy. It was further 
advised by the chairman of the board, Judge Forbes, that 
any determinations which the board might reach would 
probably be invalid unless the vacancy were filled. In order 
to prevent the recurrence of such a dilemma the Commission 
recommends the following legislation empowering the Com- 
mission to fill vacancies arising in wage boards: — 

An Act to provide for filling Vacancies on Wage Boards. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. Section four of chapter seven hundred and six of the 
acts of the year nineteen hundred and twelve, as amended by chap- 
ters three hundred and thirty and six hundred and seventy-three of 
the acts of the year nineteen hundred and thirteen and cfiapter 
three hundred and sixty-eight of the acts of the year nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, is hereby further amended by adding thereto 
the following: — The commission shall have power to fill a vacancy 
or vacancies arising in a duly constituted wage board by appoint- 
ing a sufficient number of suitable persons to complete the repre- 
sentation of the employers, employees, or public, as the case may 
be, — so as to read as follows: — Section 4* If after such investi- 
gation the commission is of the opinion that in the occupation 
in question the wages paid to a substantial number of female 
employees are inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living and 
to maintain the worker in health, the commission shall establish a 
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wage board consisiing of an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers in the occupation in question/ and of persons to represent the 
female employees in said occupation, and of one or more disinterested 
persons appointed by the commission to represent the public; but the 
representatives of the pubUc shall not exceed one-half of the number of 
representatives of either of the other parties. The commission shall 
give notice to employers and employees in said occupation by pubUca- 
tion or otherwise of its determination to establish a wage board, and 
shall request that said employers and employees, respectively, nomi- 
nate representatives for said board by furnishing names to the com- 
mission. The representatives of employers and employees shall be 
selected by the commission from names furnished by the employers 
and by the employees, respectively: provided, that these names are 
furnished within ten days after the request of the commission. The 
commission shaU designate as chairman one of the representatives of 
the public, and shaU make rules and regulations governing the selection 
of members and the modes of procedure of the boards, and shaU exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over all questions arising with reference to 
the validity of the procedure and of the determination of the boards. 
The members of wage boards shall be compensated at the same rate 
as jurors, and they shall be allowed the necessary traveling and clerical 
expenses incurred in the performance of their duties, these pajonents 
to be made from the appropriation for the expenses of the commission. 
The commission shall have power to fill a vacancy or vacancies arising 
in a duly constituted wage board by appointing a sufficient number of 
suitable persons to complete the representation of the employers, em- 
ployees, or public, as the case may be. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The experience of the Commission shows that further 
powers of enforcement are necessary to insure proper pub- 
licity for its decrees. It therefore recommends the follow- 
ing legislation: — 

An Act to provide for the Posting op Information in Places 

OF Employment. 

Be it enacted, etc,, as follows: 

Section 1. Section one of chapter sixty-five of the general acts of 
the year nineteen hundred and fifteen is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following: — and the commission shall require employers to 
post and keep posted in conspicuous positions in their places of employ- 
ment such bulletins as the commission may issue regarding the mini- 
mum rates of wages for female employees. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten and not more than fifty 
dollars for each offence. The minimum wage commission and the state 
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board of labor and industries shall have power to enforce the provi- 
sions of this act, — so as to read as follows : — Section 1 . The minimnTn 
wage commission may require employers to post in conspicuous posi- 
tions in their places of employment such notices as the said commission 
may issue for the information of employees, and the commission shall 
require employers to post and keep posted in conspicuous positions in. 
their places of employment such bulletins as the conmiission may issue 
regarding the minimum rates of wages approved for female employees. 
Whoever violates the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of ^ot less than ten and 
not more than fifty dollars for each offence. The minimum wage 
conmiission and the state board of labor and industries shall have power 
to enforce the provisions of this act. 

Section 2. 'This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Appropkiation. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1915, 
was $17,900. The manner in which this money has been 
employed is shown in the financial statement appended to the 
secretary's report. This sum was not enough to support the 
work planned by the Commission for the year 1915. The 
comnodssioners themselves served without pay for a con- 
siderable portion of the year, and, what Was much more im- 
portant, the work of the wage boards was seriously hampered. 
If the Commission is to make due progress in its work 
during the coming period of prosperity, it must either have a 
larger appropriation or require wage boards to perform their 
duties with inadequate information concerning the needs of 
employees, financial conditions in the occupations with which 
they are dealing, and probable effects thereon of any increases 
in the minimum wages paid. To the close of 1915 the Com- 
mission has investigated occupations containing more than 
50,000 female employees; it has established wage boards to 
deal with occupations containing nearly 40,000 female em- 
ployees, and it has approved determinations of wage boards 
applying to occupations containing more than 25,000 female 
employees. Now it asks for an appropriation for 1916 
sufficient to enable it to investigate other occupations con- 
taining about 30,000 female employees, and to support the 
work of the wage boards already established or likely to be 
established within the next twelve months. The total num- 
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ber of women employed in the occupations covered by the 
report on the Statistics of Manufactures for 1913 pubh'shed 
by the Bureau of Statistics was 189,743. This does not in- 
clude girls under eighteen, nor establishments with less than 
$5,000 value of product, nor laundries, retail stores, and 
several other important occupations in which women are 
employed. It is manifest that much work remains to be 
done before the people of this Commonwealth, can feel that 
the State has fulfilled its duty to the women who toil in 
factories, shops and mills. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MABEL GILLESPIE, 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, 

Minimum Wage Commission. 
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REPORT OF THE , SECRETARY. 



To the Minimum Wage Commission, 

I herewith submit the following report of the investiga- 
tions into the effect of the minimum wage decree on the 
brush industry in Massachusetts, and into the wages of 
women in the paper-box, women's clothing and hosiery and 
knit goods factories of this Commonwealth, and a summary 
of the expenditure of the appropriation for 1915 granted by 
the General Court. Of the investigations herewith submitted 
all but the last were made under the direction of Miss Amy 
Hewes, former secretary of the Commission. 

THE EFFECT OF THE MINIMUM WAGE DECREE ON 
THE BRUSH INDUSTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the months of July and August, 1913, the Minimum 
Wage Commission made a study of the wages paid to 
women Employed in the brush industry in Massachusetts.^ 
Acting on the information obtained, and as authorized by 
law,^ the Commission formed a wage board to recommend 
minimum rates for the occupation in question.^ Upon 
receipt of the final report of the Brush Makers' Wage 
Board, and after public hearing held thereupon, the following 
decree was made by the Commission:^ — 

1. The lowest time wage paid to any experienced female employee 
in the brush industry shall be 15} cents an hour. 

2. The rate for learners and apprentices shall be 65 per cent, of the 
TniniTTiUTTi, and the period of apprenticeship shall not be more than 
one year. 

3. These findings shall apply also to all minors. 

4. If in any case a piece rate yields less than the minimiun time 
rate, persons employed under such rate shall be paid at least 15} cents 
an hoiu'. 

5. This decree shall take effect on Aug. 15, 1914, and shall remain 
in effect imtil altered by the Commission. 

1 Bulletin No. 1, Minimum Wage Commission, January, 1014. 
> Chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 

s Bulletin No. 3, Minimum Wage Commission, Aug. 15, 1014 (Statement and Decree con- 
cerning the Wages of Women in the Brush Industry in Massachusetts). 
* Ibid., p. 15. 
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The rates prescribed have now been in force more than a 
year, and the effect of the increases on the brush industry 
is a matter which has been variously interpreted by manu- 
facturers, by employees and by the public. The Commission 
has made two reinspections of the brush factories, — one in 
November and December, 1914, for the purpose of locating 
whatever instances of failure or refusal to follow the rulings 
might exist, and the second in June and July, 1915, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effects of the rates upon the in- 
dustry as well as to record violations. The Commission is 
therefore in a position to report the degree of compliance 
with the decree of Aug. 15, 1914, and the effect of the rates 
upon the industry, in so far as it has been able to determine 
that effect. 

Nineteen of the 29 brush factories known to have been in 
operation in the State during the period covered since the 
original investigation have been regularly employing women 
at the time of one or more of the inspections. Concerning 
these 19 factories, the pay rolls of which have been inspected 
by the agents of the Commission, the following statements 
may be made with reference to the extent of compliance 
with the decree: — 

At the time of the first inspection of factories after the 
decree went into effect non-compliance with the rates pre- 
scribed was found on the pay rolls of five firms, and 18 women 
employees of these firms were in receipt of less than the 
prescribed hourly amounts. Two firms failed to keep records 
adequate to show whether or not they complied. In compli- 
ance with section 6, chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended, 
the Commission therefore caused to be published in the 
"Boston Advertiser'' for Feb. 12, 1915, the following 
notice: ^ — 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Minimum Wage Commission. 

Notice is hereby given that the following manufacturers of brushes 
employing women have accepted the decree issued by this Commission 
Aug. 15, 1914, and are known to be paying not less than 15} cents per 

1 Establiahmemts in which reoords of hoiin were not kept, and for which compliance with the 
decree, therefore, could not be proyed, were omitted from the published list. 
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hour to experienced female and minor employees and not less than 
sixty-five per cent, of that rate to female and minor learners and 
apprentices as specified in the decree: — 

Akerly Manufacturing Company, Reading. 

American Brush Company, Springfield. 

Bowditch, John F., Boston. 

Burton, A. <fe E., Company, Cambridge. 

Fiberloid Company, Springfield. 

Florence Manufacturing Company, Northampton. 

Gopd, W. P., Brush Company, Boston. 

Hardy, Frank H., Andover. 

Jordan, Samuel £., Maiden. 

Pushee, J. C, & Sons, Boston. 

Ramus, Christian F. W., East Boston, 

Whiting, John L., J. J. Adams Company, Boston. 

In June and July, 1915, three firms were refusing to pay 
the rates, and 5 women, or 1 per cent, of the number for 
whom wage records were taken, were accordingly receiving 
lower wages than those set in the decree of Aug. 15, 1914. 
The number and proportion of violations of the decree have 
therefore decreased materially since the publication of 
names, and have probably at the present time reached as 
low a percentage as can be expected under any law. In 
both years all of the establishments failing to pay the rate 
were small factories employing less than 15 women. 

No employer has taken advantage of that provision of 
section 6 of the minimum wage law ^ which permits an em- 
ployer, who believes that conformance to the rates would 
prevent his doing business at a reasonable profit, to secure a 
judicial review of the order of the Commission. 

The following table, showing comparative rates for 1913 
and 1915, shows equally striking differences between the 
rates scheduled in 1913 and the rates scheduled in 1915. In 
comparing rates and actual earnings it is to be noted that 
since the decree for the brush industry was made on the 
basis of an hourly rate, workers at the minimum who are 
out of the factory for a few hours will appear in the table of 
earnings as receiving considerably less than the $8.37 which 
would be paid for a full fifty-four hours' work. 

1 Section 6* chapter 706, Acts of 1912, as amended. 
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The increases in wages which have occurred under the 
operation of the decree are shown in the following tables, 
affording comparison between earnings in 1913 and earnings 
in 1915. The percentage of women workers who earned less 
than $6 in the week selected for comparison was 61.4 in 1913 
and only 19.8 in 1915. The percentage earning over $9 in- 
creased from 10.2 to 19.4, showing that wages have tended 
to increase even above the minimum,^ or, in other words, 
that the minimum does not tend to become the maximum. 

^ At 15H cents an hour the minimnTn for fifty-four hours ia 18.37. 
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This remarkable increase in wages must be considered in 
connection with the course of the industry during the same 
period. The comments made by employers of women in the 
brush industry have differed widely in their bearing. In 
common with the previous inspections, the inspection of 
1915* brought out a strong protest against prison-mlide 
brushes. One firm claimed that on the cheaper grades of 
brushes the minimum wage requirements were only a second- 
ary consideration, that of first importance being the prison 
competition. Another firm employing large numbers of per- 
sons has claimed, on the contrary, that the minimum wage 
requirements have been of great detriment to its business, 
causing it to refuse large orders and discharge many of its 
low-paid women employees. This establishment has, how- 
ever, conformed to the decree in every respect. 

Other employers brought out the failure of the European 
bristle supply during the war, a consequent cutting short of 
work, and the necessity of buying bristles in the Orient. 

4 

Certain manufacturers stated that no effects whatsoever had 
been felt from the operation of the minimum wage law; 
others mentioned the dullness of business, but ascribed it to 
other causes. One employer spoke of the necessity of dis- 
charging a number of setters who were not able to earn the 
specified rates, and the discontinuance of that particular 
line of work; the employer referred to was, however, em- 
ploying the same number of women in his factory as before 
the decree went into effect. Another employer, who stated 
the diflSculty to be the problem of finding girls skilled enough 
to earn the high rates, was employing more women in his 
factory than before the rates went into effect. 

In attempting to ascertain the effect of the establishment 
of minimum wage rates upon any industry two questions 
should be taken into consideration: (1) what are the siu'est 
indices of the prosperity of the business; and (2) are the 
effects indicated, whether showing prosperity or depression 
for the industry, the results of the operation of minimum 
wage determinations or of other factors in the industrial 
situation. The latter is of especial importance in a year like 
the present, when common opinion attributes to the Euro- 
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pean war the depression and unemployment in certain indus- 
tries and the apparently abnormal expansion in others. 

The value of the output and the number of employees are 
two of the indices of business conditions which operate with 
comparative quickness in showing changes in the industry, 
and are more significant in reflecting temporary fluctuations 
than the value of stock, rate of dividend or grade of credit. 

"Statistics of Manufactiu'es"^ for the year 1913 contains 
the latest information published by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics concerning the value of the product, the 
value of the stock and materials used and similar items. 
Through the courtesy of the Director of the Bureau, however, 
advance information on the statistics of the industry for 
1914 has been placed in the hands of the Commission, and a 
comparison of the status of the brush industry in 1913 and in 
1914, after the application of the decree, is therefore afforded. 




IfU.* 



Number of establiBhinents, 
Capital inveeted, 

Value of stock and materials used, 
Value of product, 



27 

«2.771.088 
I2.05fll.146 
13.740.615 



30 
13.286.097 
»2.232.684 
13.914.029 



The reinspections made by the agents of the Commission 
furnish a basis for conclusions as to changes in the numbers 
employed. For 16 of the 19 brush firms employing women 
numbers were available for both 1913, when the original 
inspection was made, and 1915, the year following the 
decree, when the third inspection was made. (One firm 
refused information concerning male employees in 1915, one 
was out of business in 1915, and one had not been inspected 
in 1913.) For these 16 firms the total number of women 
employed has increased from 332 to 334; the total number of 
minors employed has increased from 36 to 51; and the total 
number of men employed has decreased from 472 to 417. 

1 Bureau of Statistics. Twenty-eighth Annual Report on the Statistics of Manufactures, 
for the year 1913. Boston. 1914. 

* Statistics of Manufactures for the Year 1913. p. 3. 

* Advance material furnished by the Bureau of Statistics. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that for this industry the establish- 
ment of minimum wages has not had the effect at times 
prophesied for it, namely, of throwing many women and 
minors out of work and encouraging instead the employment 
of men and the few skilled women. It is of course possible 
that if there were available the numbers employed by the 
firm which refused information concerning men the conclu- 
sions in this respect would be changed. In such an industry 
as the one under consideration, however, where the opposi- 
tion to the principle of minimiun wage is said to have in- 
fluenced to some extent the policy of the firm referred to in 
employing labor, the effect upon the industry as a whole is 
the more significant aspect. 

It will be seen from the figures quoted above that owing 
to the decrease in the number of men, the total number of 
all classes employed in these 16 establishments has decreased 
from 840 to 802. This conclusion is reinforced by the 
advance figures furnished by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics, which show that the average number employed 
decreased from 1,566^ in 1913 to 1,435^ in 1914. It is signif- 
icant in this connection that the unemployment situation 
throughout the industries of the State has been almost an 
unprecedented one during the last twelve months, and that 
decrease in employment in this industry is therefore but an 
aspect of a general tendency. In discussing the percentage 
of unemployment for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1914, the 
following statement is made by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics^ regarding unemployment in trade union member- 
ship: — 

The present percentage is higher than any corresponding percentage 
reported since the Bureau bepan to collect statistics of this character 
at the close of March in 1908 when (immediately following the severest 
stress of the period of industrial depression which began in the fall of 
1907) the percentage was 17.9. 

^ statistics of Manufactures for 1913, p. 3. 
2 Advance material furnished by the Bureau of Statistics. 

* Bureau of Statistics, Twenty-eighth Quarterly Report on Unemployment in Massachu- 
setts, quarter ending Dec. 31, 1014, p. 1. 
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Three months later the situation remained serious^ al- 
though a slight improvement had set in. The Bureau of 
Statistics made the following statement at that time:^ — 

Although the present percentage is higher, with one exception, than 
ao3' corresponding x)ercentage reported for the close of March since the 
Bureau began to collect statistics of this character in 1908, it is less 
by nearly two points than the corresponding percentage for Dec. 31, 
1914, notwithstanding the fact that the March percentage is usually 
higher than the nejct preceding December percentage. These retiuns, 
therefore, indicate an apparent improvement over conditions prevailing 
at the close of December last, and while large numbers had not actually 
returned to work at the end of Mai'ch, and the percentage accordingly 
remained high, many of the reports were, nevertheless, decidedly 
optimistic in tone with reference to the immediate future, and in 
marked contrast with the rather disheartening reports received at the 
close of December, 1914. 

At the end of June, 1915, the situation was still abnormal, 
although improvement was manifested.^ 

Although the present percentage (10.6) is high, as compared with the 
average percentage (6.9) for the close of Jime dining the six-year 
period 1909-14, it very nearly approaches the corresponding percent- 
age (9.9) for the close of June in 1914, 

The allegation has sometimes been made that the compara- 
tively slow growth of the industry has been due to the 
effects of the establishment of minimum wages. Whether or 
not the output could have been larger or the numbers em- 
ployed greater, in view of the conflict in Europe, is the crux 
of the situation. The conclusions previously quoted from 
the reports of the Bureau of Statistics show industrial 
maladjustment to be general throughout the State. Never- 
theless, the compliance of practically every employer with the 
decree and the large increases in the wages of female em- 
ployees bear witness to the fundamentally healthy condition 
of this industry. 

1 Bureau of Statistics, Twenty-ninth Quarterly Report on Unemployment in Massachu- 
setts, quarter ending Mar. 31, 1915, pp. 1, 2. 

* Bureau of Statistics, Thirtieth Quarterly Report on Unemployment in Massachusetts, 
quarter ending June 90, 1016, p. 1. 
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In short, the effects of the brush decree upon the industry- 
are found to be as follows: the decree has been complied 
with in practically every instance. The increases in wages 
have been large throughout the industry, and at the same 
time the capital invested in the industry and the value of 
the product have materially increased. The employment of 
women and minors has not given way to the employment 
of men, nor has the minimum wage tended to become the 
maximum. 

WAGES OF WOMEN IN THE PAPER-BOX FACTORIES 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Statistics of Manufacture. 

The rapid development of the paper-box industry during 
the past sixty years has paralleled the enormous increase in 
all manufactured products. The demand for paper boxes is 
secondary and measures the amount and variety of products 
which now go to the consumer in pasteboard containers. 
Recent reorganization of both wholesale and retail selling 
has accelerated the output. It has been found that the 
value of many articles is enhanced if they are displayed for 
sale or delivered to the consumer in boxes. This is true of 
commodities for which cleanliness is of especial importance, 
as with toilet accessories, since guaranteeing to the purchaser 
the "original package'' gives him the satisfaction of feeling 
that the article he buys, whether toothbrush, handkerchief or 
absorbent cotton, has not been handled or soiled during its 
progress from the manufacturer to his own hands. It is 
also true where the article is more attractive or better pre- 
served when boxed, as with soap, dentifrices and food prod- 
ucts. In the growth of the candy trade, the increasing use 
of ready-to-wear garments and the prevalence of trade- 
marked goods are other instances of the expanding use of 
paper boxes, not only due to the growth of the industries 
themselves, but also in response to the changing tastes of 
the consumer. To the wholesaler and the jobber the boxed 
article means increased convenience in transportation and 
display, as in the case of such commodities as candy, dry 
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goods, hardware and stationery supplies. For these reasons 
the fortunes of the paper-box industry have come to be 
bound up with those of the industries which it supplements, 
and individual box factories come into existence according to 
the degree to which purchasers learn to prefer boxed goods. 

Since 1849, the first year for which statistics of manufac- 
ture of fancy ^ and paper boxes were collected for the Federal 
Census, the industry has increased 12,443.1 per cent., rated 
by the value of the product, and the average number of 
wage earners employed has increased 5,403.3 per cent. Prog- 
ress by decades has been irregular, as shown by the follow- 
ing tables: — 



Manufacture of Fancy and Paper Boxes,^ United States, 1849-1909, 



Year. 


Number 
of Es- 
tablish- 
ments. 


Wage 

Earners 
(Average 
Number). 


Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Value of 
Products. 


Vahie 
added by 
Manu- 
facture. 


1909. .. . 


949 


39,514 


114.015.383 


125.716.241 


154.450,015 


$28,733,774 


1904. 






796 


32,082 


10,207,827 


16,685,826 


36.866.589 


20.180.763 


1899. 






729 


27,653 


8.151,625 


11.765,424 


27,316,317 


15.550.893 


1889. 






588 


18.949 


5.827,099 


7.893.941 


18.805.330 


10.911,389 


1879, 






369 


9,678 


2,373,948 


3,578,827 


7.665.553 


4.086.726 


1869. 






249 


4,632 


1,258,652 


1.592.976 


4.029.659 


2,436.683 


1859. 






110 


1,601 


358.658 


467.350 


1.162.777 


695,427 


1849. 






82 


718 


139.764 


187,796 


434.104 


246.308 



1 Neither the Federal Census nor the Massachusetts Statistics of Manufactures gives figures 
for the manufacture of paper boxes as distinct from "fancy" boxes. The following descrip- 
tion of the dassifieation used appears on pp. 433 and 434 of Volume VIII. of the tlurteenth 
census: "The establishments in this classification manufacture a large variety of plain and 
metal-edged boxes, made of paper, newsboard or cardboard, for confectionery, millinery, 
small cigars, cigarettes, etc. Cartons, folding boxes, mailing cases, shipping drums, charlotte- 
russe boxes, holders and bonbon cups are among the articles reported. Although pf4>er and 
wood pulp are the principal materials, the products also include lithographed. lacquered and 
plain tin boxes, tea caddies and canisters of tin, and fancy boxes of wood covered with cretonne, 
silk, tapestry and similar textiles." 

s United States thirteenth census. Vol. VIII.. p. 434. 
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Increase^ in the Value of Product, Fancy and Paper Boxes, 1849-1909. 



Year. 



Value of 
Product. 



Amount of 
Increase.^ 



Per Cent, 
of Increase. 



1909. 
1S99, 
1889. 
1879, 
1869. 
1859. 
1849, 



$54,450,015 

27.316.317 

18,805,330 

7.665,553 

4.029,659 

1,162.777 

434.104 



$27,133,698 

8,510.987 

11.139.777 

3.635.894 

2.866.882 

728.673 



99.3 

45.3 

145.3 

90.2 

246.6 

167.9 



The large increase in the number of workers employed has 
occurred in spite of the fact that the introduction of ma- 
chinery during the past sixty years has characterized almost 
all forms of the industry. Although hand work is still used 
on certain types of high-grade boxes, by far the larger part 
of the output is now distinctly a machine product. At the 
same time, the census figures show that the number of em- 
ployees has not increased so fast as the value of the product 
or the total amount of wages paid. The number of establish- 
ments, although it has grown from 82 to 949, shows rela- 
tively the smallest gain, demonstrating the fact that in this, 
as in many other industries, the size of the ordinary manu- 
facturing plant has been steadily increasing. 

According to the census statistics for 1909, Massachusetts 
takes third place in the fancy and paper box manufacture of 
the country, and has 10.6 per cent, of the value of the total 
product.^ New York stands first and Illinois second. In 
1913, according to the figures given in the Massachusetts 
Statistics of Manufactures,^ the State had 95 establishments, 
employing 4,295 workers, of whom 2,807 were women, with 
a capital of $4,054,193 and an annual product valued at 
$6,898,723. The following tables present an analysis of the 
place of Massachusetts in the fancy and paper box industry 
and a comparison of the State with other States: — 

1 Computed from Table 210, p. 434. Vol. VIII., thirteenth census. 

2 United States thirteenth census, Vol. VIU., pp. 660, 661. 

s Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, Statistics of Manufactures, 1013, p. 2. 
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Statistics of Manufacture {Fancy and Paper Boxes). 



Cenbub Rkturns 

FOB IfM.i 



United 
States. 



Massachu- 
setts. 



1. Number of establishments, 

2. Capital 

3. Value of products, 

4. Value added by manufacture (product less cost of 

materials), 

5. Ck)8t of materials used, including fuel and rent of 

POWOT, 

6. Expense (rent, tax, contract, other), 

7. Salaries, 

8. Wages, 

9. Total cost 

10. Value of product less total cost, . 

11. Employees: — 

Number of salaried officials and clerks. 

Average number of wage earners employed dur- 
ing the year, 
Male, 16 years of age and over, December 15, . 

Female, 16 years of age and over, December 15, 

Female, under 16 years of age, December 15, . 



049 

$35,475,398 

154,450,015 

128,733,774 

125,716.241 

$4,789,129 

$3,708,595 

$14,015,383 

$48,229,348 

$6,220,667 

3.239 
39.514 
14,198 
25.961 

2,590 



99 

$2,939,285 

$5,757,611 

$3,038,164 

$2,719,447 

$458,813 

$350,887 

$1,556,931 

$5,086,078 

$671,533 

295 
3.838 
1,322 
2,629 

243 



Statistics 
of Manu- 
factures 
for 1913, 
Massachu- 
setts. 



95 
$4,054,193 
$6,898,723 
$3,496,091 
$3,402,632 

-2 
.2 

$1,953,130 

.2 
.3 

-S 

4.295 
1.413* 
2.308* 
599« 



i United States thirteenth census. Vol. VIII.. pp. 518-521, 660. 661. 

s Not taken by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 

> This is the niunber of employees, eighteen years of age and over, December 13. 

* This is the number of employees under eighteen years of age, December 13. 
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Manufacture of Fancy and Paper Boxes by Stales.^ 



Statb. 



Califomia* 

Conneotiout, 

District of Columbia, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, . . . . 

Louisiana, . 

Kaine, 

Maryland, . 

Maasaohusetts, . 

Michigan, . 

Minnesota, . 

Missouri, 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, 

New York, 

North Carolina, . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, . 
Tennessee, . 
Texas, 
Vermont, . 
Viivinia, 
Washington, 
Wisconsin, . 
All other States,* 



Number of 

Estab- 
lishments. 



Number 

engaged in 

Industry. 



Capital. 



19 

38 

3 

8 

61 

13 

6 

3 

10 

17 

99 

19 

11 

27 

12 

46 

315 

4 

46 

118 

9 

6 

3 

3 

10 

6 

15 

22 



703 

2.074 

99 

367 

4,509 

609 

145 

136 

308 

770 

4,209 

1,427 

666 

1,237 

192 

2.321 

12,702 

86 

2,777 

5,050 

542 

227 

87 

42 

606 

125 

907 

646 



$730,934 

2,337,205 

43,811 

659.082 

3,813,498 

623,775 

95.811 

89.337 

251,773 

733.288 

2.939,285 

1,895,567 

928,065 

932,858 

123,219 

1,931.595 

8.072,393 

53,656 

2.840,735 

3,421,711 

326.967 

148,284 

221,751 

21.400 

337.008 

119,526 

1.079.774 

703,090 



Value of 
Product. 



1964.983 

2,910,697 

68.300 

1,139.935 

6,349.621 

781,558 

127,704 

173,399 

303.778 

852,753 

5,757,611 

2,653.416 

1.023.015 

1,376,340 

272,832 

2,674,539 

14,233,672 

86,747 

3,635,190 

5,183.847 

499,419 

257,501 

114.103 

42.000 

412.684 

196,901 

1,317,389 

1.040.081 



1 United States thirteenth census, Vol. VIII., pp. 660, 661. 

2 All other States embrace: Alabama, 2 establishments; Colorado, 3; Delaware, 1; Kan- 
sas, 2; Kentucky, 2; Nebraska, 2; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 4; South Carolina. 1; Utah. 1; 
West Virginia, 3. 
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Method and Scope of the Inquiry. 

The study of paper boxes by this Commission was made 
in the months of February^ March and Aprils 1915. It is 
concerned with 24 establishments, situated in 15 cities and 
towns of the State. In these paper-box factories a transcript 
of the pay-roll records for each female employee was taken 
for a period covering the fifty-two weeks preceding the date 
of the initiatign of the investigation. Only 4 of the 24 fac- 
tories kept records of the number of hours worked by their 
female employees. In the case of each of these 4 factories 
the records of hours were also transcribed by the agents of 
the Commission. In as many cases as possible schedules 
were filled out by the women workers themselves, in order 
that the Commission might have available such informa- 
tion as age, marital condition, living arrangements and 
length of experience. In addition, an inspection of the 
premises was made for the purpose of studying the occupa- 
tions. The results of the analysis of the schedule material 
will be found in the section entitled "Analysis of the Wage 
Situation." 

In accordance with the duties of the Commission as pre- 
scribed by the statute, the inquiry has been limited to ascer- 
taining wages and rates for the various occupations, with 
such other matters as are most intimately connected with 
that subject. This procedure necessitated the omission of 
many subjects which might have proved both interesting 
and valuable as matters of public knowledge in connection 
with the wage situation. For example, the matters of over- 
time, sanitation, accidents and more detailed information as 
to the living arrangements and expenses of the women em- 
ployees have a definite bearing on the matter of wages in 
any given employment. Moreover, these matters are under 
the jurisdiction of other boards and commissions in this 
State, and certain information concerning them appears 
from those sources from time to time. Consequently, the 
material gathered by the Commission is limited in scope and 
comprises only the data which in the experience of the Com- 
mission have proved to be most pertinent and useful in the 
attempt to improve the wage situation. 
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The Process of Manufacture. 

The operations involved in the manufacture of paper 
boxes depend largely upon the kind of box manufactured. 
In general, paper boxes may be classified as "folding" and 
"built-up" boxes. Examples of the former, which take their 
name from the fact that they are shipped in a flat or folded 
condition and set up by the user, are butter, egg and ice- 
cream cartons, and patent medicine, tooth bwish and paste- 
tube containers. Built-up boxes are shipped ready for use. 
The simplest variety is the "set-up" box, which is an un- 
lined, untrimmed container, merely glued or stayed at the 
comers, and used chiefly for packing and shipping smaller 
boxes and other light-weight articles. The more elaborate 
boxes may be covered, lined, "necked" — that is, fitted with 
a neck or shoulder so that the cover may lie fiush with the 
sides of the box — and decorated with paper lace, ribbon 
and pictures. Candy, soap, jewelry and shoe boxes are ex- 
amples of the more complicated boxes. 

The preliminary box-making processes, cutting and scoring, 
are machine operations and are usually performed by men. 
The operator of the scoring machine feeds sheets of paste- 
board into the machine, which cuts them into the proper 
size and cuts or creases the lines along which the box is to be 
bent into form. A corner-cutting machine then cuts out the 
corners, in preparation for turning down the sides and ends 
of the boxes. When folding boxes are manufactured these 
processes are all performed by a large die cutting and creas- 
ing machine, which cuts out and creases the entire box form 
in one piece. In many cases trade names, designs and de- 
scription of contents of folding boxes are printed on the 
pasteboard prior to cutting and creasing. In this printing 
department of the preliminary work women are occasionally 
employed as cylinder press feeders. Their work is performed 
standing on high platforms and consists in lifting the uncut 
sheets of cardboard and feeding them into the presses. 

Staying. — The work of staying is done by both hand and 
machine. The latter is accomplished in two ways, — by a 
one-comer stay machine and by a quadruple stayer. 
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One-corner staying requires a separate operation to secure 
each corner. The machine has a projecting anvil over which 
is placed successively each of the two edges which are to 
form the corner of the box. The motion of the machine, con- 
trolled by foot, is the rapid descent of the head which drops 
with varying amounts of pressure, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the board used. This head carries either gummed 
tape or wire rivets, according to the style of the machine, 
and the comers are secured by the application of these. 
The one-corner stayer is the most danga'ous machine in the 
industry unless effective guards are used. The styles of 
guards which have been most frequently used have been re- 
movable at the option of the operator and, being a hindrance 
to speed, usually were discarded. Newer guards, such as the 
split link and permanent side guards, are being used with 
entire effectiveness. 

The quadruple stayer does in one process what the one- 
corner stay machine does in four. There are two types of 
the machine. One of them takes a single sheet of cardboard 
after it has been cornered, and in one operation turns up the 
sides and ends of the box and glues a gummed tape over 
each of the four corners. This is called the auto box ma- 
chine. The other type, or double ender, puts the ends on a 
single piece which forms the bottom and sides and secures 
them in one operation. 

In hand staying the gummed tape is applied by hand to 
the corners of the box as the edges to form the corner are 
held over a form. 

Machine Covering. — When a box or box lid is entirely 
covered by paper it is generally done by machine. Some 
boxes are "loose-wrapped," in which case the paper is glued 
only on the edge which is turned down on the inside of the 
box. Others have the surface of the paper entirely glued and 
are called "tight-wrapped." 

In the latter case the paper is first passed through a gluing 
machine. This machine has a double set of rollers, the lower 
pair revolving in a fount of glue. The operator, called a 
gluer-off, passes the paper through the rollers where it re- 
ceives a film of glue, and places it on a revolving table from 
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which it is taken when needed by the operator of the cover- 
ing machine. 

The box to be covered is then registered at the proper 
place on the paper and put on a form with the paper stick- 
ing to the bottom. The machine is started by a foot treadle, 
and in one operation the box is lowered into a well and is 
completely covered and raised again, at which time it is re- 
placed with another by the operator. 

Hand Covering. — On high-grade fancy boxes, such as 
candy and jewelry boxes, covering is done by hand. In this 
case the operator may herself apply the glue to the paper 
with which she covers the boxes, or glued papers may be de- 
livered to her on a moving belt, which in turn is fed by a 
girl whose work is like that of the gluer&-oflf previously de- 
scribed. This operation and other hand processes not other- 
wise specified on hand-made boxes are called bench work in 
the statistical tables which follow. 

Stripping, — If a box is not to be completely covered with 
paper or hand covered it is stripped, that is, papered along 
the ends and sides. The operator places the box on a re- 
volving form which may be turned by hand as the box is 
stripped, or which may be controlled by machinery. In 
either case the box is revolved and the paper passed about 
it and cut from the long strip by the lowering of a knife. 
The strip of paper first passes over a cylinder revolving in 
glue. To give additional strength to the box, or as a trim- 
ming, a plain or gilt tape is sometimes run parallel to the 
covering strip and applied to the top or bottom of the box, 
either completely under the covering, or, in the case of the 
gilt tape, adjusted to show at the edge. 

Turning in. — As the box comes from the stripper the 
edges of the paper protrude beyond the top and bottom of 
the box. The paper is then turned over the top of the box 
and along the bottom by the operator herself or by a helper, 
who is called a turner-in. The helper also piles the finished 
boxes and removes them to the place where they are to be 
inspected and closed. 

Topping. — Lids for boxes which have been stripped have 
the top paper put on by a similar process. The operator ad- 
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justs the paper as it comes from the machine to the top of 
the box, lowers a lever which drops a knife, and as it cuts 
off the paper she smooths it out with her hand so that it will 
adhere to the cardboard. 

Lacing, — The lace paper with which fancy boxes and 
box trays are trimmed is attached by both hand and ma- 
chine processes. Hand lacing is usually done by girls in 
pairs, one applying the glue to the lace, and the other attach- 
ing it to the box. 

In machine lacing the lace is automatically glued by an 
oscillating brush which j>asses over it as it rests on a^ pro- 
jecting front of the machine. The box is fitted over the lace 
and pressure applied to secure it. 

Closing and Inspecting. — The floor work is done by 
women called closers and inspectors. In the examination im- 
perfect boxes are discarded, plain boxes are closed and fancy 
boxes made ready for shipment. If a box has lace on it this 
is turned in before the lid is put on; if the box is one con- 
taining trays, these are inserted before closing. In some fac- 
tories, where better-grade boxes are made, the closers and 
inspectors pack them in rough cartons; otherwise they are 
set aside and removed by men for shipment. 

Labeling. — In the case of some special large orders of 
boxes the name of the contents, form, trade-mark, stock 
number or other necessary information may be printed on 
the paper before the box is covered. Where a standard box 
size is manufactured to sell for a variety of uses, a label is 
usually applied after the box has been closed. The expe- 
rienced worker glues and pastes labels with great dexterity 
and accuracy, sometimes adjusting a glued label to each of 
her fingers and thumb of one hand, and with a quick move- 
ment of the other affixing them to the boxes. 

Machine Folding. — Certain types of folding boxes of 
simple construction are completely made in one operation by 
a high-speed automatic machine. This machine is usually 
fed by men. It spreads a film of glue over the edges along 
which the box is to be glued, and presses it against the side 
to secure it. The boxes are delivered from the machine fin- 
ished, in automatically counted piles of 50 or 100. Other 
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folding boxes, sucH as ice-cream and small butter and egg 
cartons, are caught and glued at the edges by machine or by 
hand. 

Hand Folding. — In general, the hand operations on fold- 
ing boxes require less skill than the hand processes on built- 
up boxes. The work consists in creasing the boxes along the 
lines indicated, and with glue or tape securing them into 
completed boxes. The gluing is often facilitated by running 
the boxes through rollers, behind which they drop into large 
baskets removed and emptied by helpers. 

Helping. — Supplementary to the principal operations of 
box-making as they have been described are various others, 
ranging from unskilled general work, called helping, to spe- 
cial processes on highly specialized types of boxes. When a 
girl first enters the industry she is ordinarily started to work 
as a helper. Her occupation may be catching and tying 
folding boxes; she may be assigned to a one-corner stay ma- 
chine to turn down the sides and ends before the cardboard 
is passed to the operator; or she may carry materials from 
one group of operators to another and perform various kinds 
of general work. 

Miscellaneous. — Other occupations, involving relatively 
small numbers of persons, may be described briefly as fol- 
lows: — 

Lapping and joining is gluing two edges together, for any 
one of a number of purposes. One of the most usual lapping 
processes is gluing cardboard for making necks. After the 
cardboard is lapped and cut in strips these are pasted in 
boxes by a process known as necking. 

Filling is the insertion of set-up racks and cardboard or 
corrugated fillings in egg cartons and boxes used for con- 
tainers for bottled goods and other breakable articles. 

Thumbing is the process of cutting out a half circle on 
either side of a box lid in order that the box may be held 
by a thumb and a finger when the lid is being removed. 

Looping is pasting small tapes at the sides or ends of trays 
for boxes, so that the tray may be more easily removed. 

Tape handling is gluing or tying tape handles to ice-cream 
cartons. 
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Reinforcing is pasting gummed strips around the edges of 
the box for strengthening purposes. 

Ending is pasting ends into boxes where the waste of stock 
by cutting boxes from one piece of board would be great. 

Doming is forcing up the tops of box lids into a convex 
shape. 

Accident Hazard. 

The Commission has made no special study of the acci- 
dent and health hazard in paper-box factories, for reasons 
detailed elsewhere in this report. At the same time, a brief 
summary of the present state of affairs in this respect, as re- 
ported by the Industrial Accident Board of this State, is 
necessary for a thorough understanding of the circumstances 
surrounding women employees in paper-box factories. 

The principal dangers to which employees in paper-box 
factories are subject are connected with machinery peculiar 
to the industry, particularly the older type of poorly guarded 
staying machine which is elsewhere described. According to 
the summaries presented in the first annual report of the In- 
dustrial Accident Board of Massachusetts,^ covering the 
period from July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, inclusive, 266 
nonfatal accidents and no fatal accidents among paper-box 
workers were reported to the Board during that year. The 
percentage of accidents repbrted to the number of employees 
in the industry was 6.3. Men and women employees are not 
distinguished in the classification which follows: — 



Caxtbb. 



Number of 
Accidents. 



Animals, insects, etc., 

Belting: — 

Shifting by stick or hand, etc., . 
Bums: — 

Fire, 

Hot objects, 

Steam, hot liquids, etc.. 
Electricity: — 

Shocks, 

Other generator and motor accidents. 



2 

1 

2 
3 
3 

1 
1 



I First Annual Report of the Industrial Accident Board, 1014, pp. 245-336. 
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Caxtss. 



Number of 
Aocidents. 



Elevators: — 

Caught between car and shaft, 

Failing down shaft (person), 

Miscellaneous, 

Eye injuries: — . 

Emery wheels, 

Falling material from overhead, 

Falls: — 

Over obstructions, 

From or with portable ladders, 

Slipping on floor level, 

Down stairways, . , 

Miscellaneous, 

Gears, 

Glass: — 

Windows, 

Hand labor: — 

Caught by material, 

Slivers, sharp edges, comers, etc., 

Strains from lifting, etc., 

Struck by tools, 

Illness, 

Infection from trivial cuts, bums, etc., 

Miscellaneous (unclassified), 

Nails: — 

On barrels, boxes or objects, 

On floor or groimd, 

Playing and fooling, 

Presses: — 

Printing, 

Punch and drop and miscellaneous presses, 

Saws, 

Shafting, setting screws, couplings, etc., 

Vehicles: — 

Ammal-drawn, 

Trucks, wheelbarrowB, etc., 

Accidents caused by machinery peculiar to special indus- 
tries, 

Occupational diseases: — 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 



2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 



11 
21 
2 
3 
1 
2 
7 

4 
3 
1 

8 
9 
5 
2 

4 
1 

148 

1 



266 



The report aflfords certain additional information concern- 
ing the injured persons. One hundred and fifteen, or 43.2 
per cent., of the persons injured were women, and the ma- 
jority of the persons injured were less than thirty years of 
age. One hundred and sixty-six of the 266 persons injured 
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were disabled for less than two weeks. With regard to the 
nature of the disability, whether temporary or permanent, 
the largest number were classified as "temporary total." 

Method of Treating Wage Material. 

In the preparation of the material for tabulation all rec- 
ords of persons who appeared on the pay roll for less than 
four weeks out of the fifty-two under consideration were 
thrown out. This was done in order that the conclusions 
reached might apply only to workers who could legitimately 
be considered a part of the normal working force of the in- 
dustry. In some factories it is the custom to employ helpers 
or "strikers," young girls, usually between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen, who assist machine operators. In cases 
in which the earnings of strikers were included in the weekly 
payments made to the operators, it was necessary to exclude 
the wage records from the tabulation, as it was impossible to 
ascertain the exact amount earned by the individuals con- 
cerned. One factory had the custom of paying wages in 
48 instead of 52 payments during the year. This made the 
amounts incomparable with those of other factories, and 
they were consequently omitted from tabulation. Records 
for forewomen and clerical workers were also excluded. 

In computing weekly earnings and hours worked each week 
for individual workers, the procedure for each individual was 
as follows: the sum of all payments made during the fifty- 
two week period — that is, the girFs total income from her 
work fop the year — was found. This sum was divided by 
the number of weeks during which she was actually at work, 
as indicated by the number of weekly payments made to her. 
When the weekly payment was for a paid vacation, the vaca- 
tion week was counted as a week actually worked. In this 
way her average weekly earnings for the time she was at 
work in the occupation under consideration were ascertained. 
A corresponding procedure was adopted in treating hours of 
work. The number of hours worked during the fifty-two 
week period was totaled, and this sum divided by the num- 
ber of weeks actually at work, as indicated by the number of 
weekly payments made. The amounts paid were not always 
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the equivalent of a full week's work. The factory or depart- 
ment may have been running on short time, girls may have 
entered or left the factory in the middle of a week, or ab- 
sences may have occurred because of illness or other indi- 
vidual reasons. This necessitates a slight misrepresentation 
in the analysis of earnings, which could be avoided only 
where a record of hours was kept in the factory, and even 
then it was not possible to ascertain to which of the above 
causes the short time should be ascribed. The Commission 
has made it a rule to follow the written record, and has at- 
tempted to present the pay-roll figures as found, without 
omissions or additions due to interpretations of its own. 

Analysis of the Wage Situation. 

The total number of women in the box-making industry 
for whom wage records are available for analysis is 2,178. 
The following tables show the amount of their earnings by 
classified wage groups and in connection with other factors 
according to which they vary, such as occupation, establish- 
ment, hours of work and the age and experience of the 
worker. 

Table 1, (a) and (fe), shows the total number of these 
workers classified according to their earnings. The number 
who earned an average of less than $6 a week during the 
time when they were actually at work is 970, or 44.5 per 
cent, of the total. Three hundred and fifty of these em- 
ployees, or 16.1 per cent., earned less than $4 a week, and 
three-fourths (75.7 per cent.) earned less than $8 a week. 

The lowest paid occupations, graded according to the per- 
centage of workers who received less than $6 a week, are 
gluing off, helping, hand folding and turning in. Gluing off 
is a simple operation requiring little skill; turning in is prac- 
tically a "helping" operation connected with stripping; 
hand folding is unskilled work; and helping may be one of 
several kinds of general or errand work through which most 
workers gain an introduction to the trade. 

Staying, labeling, bench work, stripping and machine cov- 
ering are the highest paid occupations, according to the per- 
centages of workers who earned $8 a week or more. All of 
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these operations require speedy skill and experience^ at least 
before any high rate of output can be attained. 

The weekly rates at which the workers were scheduled to be 
paid are shown in Table 2. Piece workers were necessarily 
excluded from this table, as well as all time workers whose 
rates were not available, so that the table shows rates for 
only 466 of the 2,178 persons whose wages were studied. 
Two points shown in this table are of especial importance: 
(1), the^ wider diflPerence among occupations as regards rates, 
hand folding being the lowest and staying the highest, and 
(2), the large percentage (54.9) scheduled to receive less than 
$6, as compared with 44.5 per cent. (Table 1 (a) ) who actu- 
ally received less than $6. This is probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that many of the high-paid workers — for 
example, bench workers — who were largely on piece work 
could not be included in the rate table, and this table there- 
fore represents mainly low-paid time workers. 

Table 3 shows total earnings for the year for the same 
group of workers. Table 1 takes into account only the 
weeks when each girl was actually on the pay roll, and gives 
no indication of the tinae when she was not in the factory, — 
a period, possibly, of actual unemployment, which the earn- 
ings of the previous weeks must be stretched to cover. 
Table 3 gives the amounts which mean total yearly incomes 
to many workers, unless they belong to the group of those 
who live at home and draw on the wages of others in the 
family for their living expenses, or to the group which sup- 
plements the incomes described in the table by work in 
other box factories or in other occupations. Of this latter 
class there is possibly a large number, but no reliable infor- 
mation exists as to the actual extent of such supplementary 
employment, and such opinions as have been expressed to 
the Commission have been derived from sources admittedly 
partial in character. 

According to Table 3, 31.1 per cent, of the workers re- 
ceived less than $100 in the course of the year, and more 
than one-half (53.7 per cent.), earned less than $250. The 
occupations which bring in the lowest annual earnings, 
graded by the percentage of workers who received less than 
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$100 in the course of the year, are hand folding (68.3 per 
cent.), helping (56.1 per cent.), turning in (45.8 per cent.) 
and closing and inspecting (42.3 per cent.). The low annual 
earnings of workers in these occupations are to be accounted 
for by two facts, — the low weekly earnings in the same 
work, which of necessity mean low annual incomes, and the 
fact that it is in these occupations that the greatest amount 
of changing, leaving or beginning work, and moving from 
factory to factory, occurs. Labeling, bench work, topping 
and staying are the occupations in which the highest annual 
earnings were obtained, graded according to the proportion 
who earned $400 or more during the year. 

Weekly wages differ conspicuously in diflPerent establish- 
ments. Table 4 shows that in three of the factories studied 
more than one-half of the women employed were paid less 
than $5 a week, while in two other factories not a single 
woman averaged less than that amount. In one establish- 
ment no girl averaged as much as $8 a week. The different 
levels of wages in the various factories appear to bear very 
little relation to the localities in which the factories are 
found, to the nationality of the workers, or to the character 
of the product (with the one exception of wages in factories 
manufacturing shoe boxes, which in several instances were 
higher than the majority). The fact that establishments 
situated in practically the same locality and depending upon 
the same sources of labor supply are shown to pay widely 
differing scales of wages demonstrates the slight basis upon 
which the ordinary competition arguments rest. The anal- 
ysis of rates of payment in Table 5 has the same bearing. 

The number of hours worked each week must be taken 
into consideration in discussing the weekly earnings in the 
industry. If it were possible to ascertain the number of 
hours worked each week by each of the 2,178 workers 
studied, the figures representing wages for this number of 
workers could be made much more significant. Unfortu- 
nately, it is the custom in very few factories to keep records 
of the number of hours, and such records could therefore be 
obtained for only 282 of the 2,178 women employees whose 
wage records are analyzed. 
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This material regarding hours, which in Table 6 is corre- 
lated with earnings, demonstrates the normal relationship 
between length of time worked and amount of wage^. A ma- 
jority of the women averaged from forty-two to fifty hours' 
work a week. Table 7 shows the variation of working time 
in different establishments. 

Table 8 shows the fluctuation of employment for all of 
the factories studied and among the various occupations. 
The figures demonstrate the extent of the flux among the 
working force, as a whole, and the greater instability among 
the comparatively unskilled and low-paid occupations. On 
the other hand, topping, labeling and stripping show the 
largest number of workers who remain at their occupations 
for the entire fifty-two weeks of the year. A fact previously 
mentioned should be noted throughout the entire discussion 
of the fluctuation of employment, namely, that the figures 
presented do not purport to portray the extent of unem- 
ployment for the industry as a whole, but merely to give a 
summary of the pay rolls of the 24 factories studied. It is 
important to note in Table 9 that similar differences exist 
among the various establishments, a fact not easy to account 
for, since the variations are apparently not related to the 
level of wages paid or to the character of the product. 

Diagram I. shows the percentage of the total number of 
employees studied who appeared on the books each week in 
the year. Although the working period for individuals tends 
to vary greatly in duration, the diagram shows that from 
the point of view of the industry the working force does not 
show variation to an extreme degree. The busiest season 
occurs in the spring, and the dull in August, the vacation 
month, and midwinter. 

Table 10, (a) and (fe), analyzes the amounts earned each 
week in connection with the ages of the workers as given by 
themselves, and shows the tendency for wages in fairly 
skilled occupations to vary directly with age, until middle life 
is passed. Another aspect of the same situation is shown in 
Table 11, where earnings are found to vary directly with years 
of experience in the trade, up to six or seven years, after 
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which the increases in earnings with added experience cease 
to be proportionate. 

It has been assumed in current discussions of minimum 
wages that the cost of living varies with the nature of living 
arrangements. A table is here presented (Table 12) which 
shows the living arrangements of 893 women engaged in box 
making. Eighty-four and one-tenth per cent, of these women 
workers live at home. Among the lowest paid girls the 
percentage at home is very large (96.5 per cent, of those who 
earned less than $4 a week were at home), and decreases to 
approximately four-fifths (77.8 per cent.) with those who 
earn $9 or more. A smaller percentage of girls earning less 
than $4 appears to live at home, doubtless because of the 
fact that in the lower wage groups the figures are too 
small to justify exact conclusions. Table 13 shows that the 
younger workers live at home in much larger proportions than 
the older workers. 

Summary of Analysis. 

A summary of the results of the investigation into the 
wages of women in the paper-box industry in this State 
shows that 44.5 per cent, earned less than $6 a week, and 
that nearly one-third earned less than $100 in the course of 
the year. A majority averaged between forty-two and fifty 
hours' work a week, and only a small proportion worked for 
as much as eleven months of the year. The larger number 
are girls less than twenty-five years of age who live with 
parents or relatives. 
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Table 4. — Average Weekly Earnings: by EsUMuhmenlt (Cvmulaiive). 











Pbh Cbnt 


. OF WOAKBBS BABNINO • 


— 




ESTABLIAHMXNTS. 


Under 


Under 


Under 
$5. 


Under 
$5. 


Under 
*7. 


Under 
18. 


Under 
$9. 


$9 and 
over. 


No. 1 


.3 


1.6 


7.9 


16.4 


33.9 


54.4 


64.9 


35.1 


No. 2, . 






27.7 


61.1 


67.0 


80.0 


80.4 


00.5 


100.0 


- 


No. 3. . 






- 


10.3 


34.1 


53.0 


69.7 


80.0 


80.2 


10.8 


No. 4. . 






4.4 


36.1 


50.8 


62.8 


73.8 


88.0 


95.6 


4.4 


No. 5, . 






2.7 


15.1 


27.4 


32.2 


87.0 


56.2 


65.8 


84.2 


No. 6, . 






2.1 


18.6 


37.1 


49.3 


72.1 


85.0 


V* 


8.6 


No. 7, . 






.8 


16.4 


46.1 


53.1 


64.1 


72.7 


86.7 


13.3 


No. 8, . 






2.4 


13.5 


33.3 


54.0 


70.6 


86.6 


98.4 


1.6 


No. 9, . 






— 


2.0 


10.2 


35.7 


63.3 


80.6 


04.9 


5.1 


No. 10. . 






19.8 


44.2 


58.1 


76.7 


86.0 


95.3 


98.8 


1.2 


No. 11, . 






- 


1.2 


26.7 


51.2 


66.3 


80.2 


89.5 


10.5 


No. 12, . 






6.9 


7.4 


10.3 


13.2 


29.4 


61.5 


70.6 


29.4 


No. 18, . 






- 


1.6 


4.9 


27.0 


55.7 


68.9 


82.0 


18.0 


No. 14. . 






2.1 


29.8 


44.7 


57.4 


80.0 


89.4 


100.0 


- 


No. 16, . 






2.2 


10.0 


28.3 


54.3 


78.3 


93.5 


100.0 


- 


No. 16, . 






5.4 


18.0 


32.4 


67.6 


89.2 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 17. . 






2.8 


6.6 


6.6 


13.9 


33.3 


77.8 


86.1 


13.9 


No. 18. . 






- 


3.0 


i2.r 


36.4 


60.6 


75.8 


81.8 


18.2 


No. 19, . 




■ 


3.6 


7.1 


10.7 


28.6 


42.9 


60.7 


78.6 


21.4 


No. 20, . 






— 


- 


- 


7.4 


18.5 


44.4 


74.1 


25.9 


No. 21. . 






- 


- 


3.7 


14.8 


22.2 


44.4 


63.0 


37.0 


No. 22. . 






— 


- 


- 


3.8 


34.6 


58.8 


80.8 


19.2 


No. 23. . 






— 


— 


23.6 


41.2 


76.6 


82.4 


04.1 


5.9 


No. 24. . 






- 


- 


17.6 


58.8 


64.7 


76.5 


88.2 


11.8 


Total. 


4.i 


li.i 


10.2 


44.5 


iO.4 


W.T 


•6.4 


u.i 
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TA3LB 5. — 


• Weekly Bates, 


' by Establishmenta (CumulaUve) 


• 




Pbb Cbnt. of Wobkbbs with Wbxklt Rates of • 


— 


ESTASLIBHMSNTS. 


Under 
$3. 


Under 
14. 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Under 
$3. 


Under 
$9. 


$9 and 
over. 


No. 1, . 


- 


- 


- 


4.8 


7.9 


28.6 


49.2 


60.8 


No. 2, . 








- 


11.1 


66.7 


66.7 


77.8 


83.3 


100.0 


- 


No. 3, . 








— 


- 


- 


64.8 


79.6 


85.2 


92.6 


7.4 


No. 4, . 








- 


1.0 


64.7 


74.6 


86.3 


90.2 


93.1 


6.9 


No. 5, . 








- 


10.7 


36.7 


62.5 


71.4 


73.2 


78.6 


21.4 


No. 7, . 








— 


— 


20.0 


81.3 


92.0 


04.7 


97.3 


2.7 


No. 9, . 








- 


- 


8.8 


23.5 


56.9 


73.6 


91.2 


8.8 


No. 10, . 








- 


38.1 


47.6 


61.9 


76.2 


90.5 


95.2 


4.8 


No. 12, . 








- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


100.0 


No. 13, . 








- 




- 


- 


- 


67.1 


85.7 


14.3 


No. 14, . 








- 




47.1 


70.6 


70.6 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 18, . 








- 


- 


8.3 


8.3 


16.7 


68.3 


83.3 


16.7 


No. 19, . 








- 


- 




— 


- 


- 


- 


100.0 


Total, 


- 


s.i 


29.0 


54.9 


66.9 


7i.2 


84.8 


15.2 



Note. — Data oonoeming rates were not available in Establishments Nos. 6, 8, 11, 16, 16, 
17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 



Table 6. — Hours of Labor and Average Weekly Earnings, 





Nxtmbbb of Wobkbbs babkino — 




AVBRAGB HOUB8 
PBB WbBK. 


Under 
$3. 


$3 

and 

under 

94. 


and 

under 

16. 


$5 

and 

under 

$5. 


$6 

and 

under 

17. 


and 

under 

18. 


and 

under 

$9. 


and 
over. 


Total. 


Less than 30, 
30 and less than 34, 
34 and less than 38, 
38 and less than 42, 
42 and less than 46, 
46 and less than 50, 
50 and less than 54, 
54 and over. 


2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 


1 

12 
6 

8 

4 


1 

11 
21 
16 

3 


1 

1 

6 

17 

21 

11 

1 


10 
22 
13 


1 
6 
8 
12 
8 


1 

7 
9 
9 


1 
4 

16 
3 


3 

4 
17 
33 
76 
101 
47 

1 


Total, . 


14 


M 


52 


58 


u 


34 


26 


23 


282 



NOTB. — Data oonoeming hours were not available for 1,896 workers. 
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Table 7. — Hows of Labor: by EskMishmenta {Cumulatite). 





PsB Cbnt. or WoaKKBS wobkino — 


ESTABLISB&IENTS. 


Less 
than 

M 
Hours. 


Less 
than 

U 
Hours. 


Less 

than 

S8 

Hours. 


Less 

than 

42 

Hours. 


Less 

than 

46 

Hours. 


Ijess 
than 

50 
Hours. 


Lees 

than 

54 

Hours. 


54 

Hours 
and 
over. 


No. 2 

No. 3,. 
No. 9, . 
No. 24 


6.3 
.5 


15.6 
1.1 


28.1 
8.1 


46.0 

21.1 

4.2 

5.9 


65.6 
53.0 
18.8 
29.4 


84.4 
90.8 
52.1 
82.4 


100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

100.0 


2.1 


Total* . 


1.1 


2.5 


85 


20.2 


4T.2 


ss.o 


99.0 


.4 



Note. — Data conoeming hours were not available in 20 establishments. 
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TABiiE 10 (a). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Age Groups. 





NUMBBB OF WOBKBBS EABNINO — 




AOE. 


Under 
$3. 


and 
under 

u. 


and 

under 

$5. 


$5 

. and 
under 
$6. 


and 

under 

$7. 


and 

under 

$3. 


$3 

and 

under 

$9. 


$9 

and 
over. 


Total. 


14 and leas than 16, 
16 and less than 18, 
18 and less than 21, 
21 and less than 25, 
25 and less than 30, 
30 and less than 35, 
35 and less tnan 40, 
40 and less than 45, 
45 and less than 50," . 
50 and less than 55, 
55 and less than 60, 
60 and over. 


4 
3 
1 
2 

1 


12 
22 
11 

1 
1 


2 

42 

25 

13 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 


2 

28 

43 

18 

9 

1 

4 

2 

1 


14 

65 

50 

12 

8 

6 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 


10 
55 
48 
23 
16 
10 
9 

2 


2 

22 
41 
24 
9 
7 
5 
2 
1 

2 


13 
44 

36 
36 
21 
9 
8 
3 
2 
2 


20 

121 

235 

216 

112 

71 

51 

26 

15 

9 

4 

6 


Total, . 


11 


47 


94 


IM 


164 


ITS 


Hi 


174 


aw 



Note. — Data for age were not available for 1,292 workers. 



Table 10 (6). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Age Groups {Cumvr 

lative). 







Number 


or WORKXBS BABNINQ - 


- 




AOE. 


Under 
$3. 


Under 
94. 


Under 
$5. 


Under 
$5. 


Under 
#7. 


Under 
19. 


Under 
$9. 


$9 and 
over. 


14 and less than 16, 


4 


16 


18 


20 


20 


20 


20 


- 


16 and less than 18, 


3 


25 


67 


95 


109 


119 


121 


- 


18 and less than 21, 


1 


12 


37 


80 


145 


200 


222 


13 


21 and less than 25, 


2 


2 


15 


33 


83 


131 


172 


44 


25 and less than 30, 


1 


2 


8 


17 


29 


52 


76 


36 


30 and less than 35, 


- 


- 


1 


2 


10 


26 


35 


36 


35 and less than 40, . 


- 


- 


3 


7 


13 


23 


30 


21 


40 and less than 45, 


- 


- 


1 


1 


3 


12 


17 


9 


45 and less than 50, 


- 


- 


1 


3 


5 


5 


7 


8 


50 and lees than 55, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


5 


6 


3 


55 and less than 60, . 


- 


- 


- 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


60 and over. 


- 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


Total, . 


11 


58 


152 


269 


424 


S97 


712 


174 



Note. ^ Data for age were not available for 1,292 workers. 
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Table 11. — Average Weekly Earnings: by Years of Experience. 



Ybabs of 
expbbiknck. 


Under 


and 
under 


and 

under 

$5. 


and 

under 

$6. 


and 

under 

$7. 


and 

under 

18. 


and 

under 

18. 


and 
over. 


Total. 


Less than 1, . 


9 


19 


28 


16 


10 


2 


1 


- 


85 


1 and lees than 2, 


1 


13 


18 


20 


18 


7 


1 


3 


81 


2 and less than 3. 


- 


8 


20 


23 


23 


21 


7 


2 


104 


3 and less than 4, 


- 


2 


6 


21 


33 


28 


7 


8 


106 


4 and less than 5, 


- 


2 


6 


10 


19 


28 


14 


8 


87 


5 and less than 6, 


- 


- 


3 


2 


12 


16 


12 


12 


57 


6 and less than 7, 


- 


- 


- 


4 


7. 


8 


6 


15 


40 


7 and less than 8, 


— 


- 


- 


- 


6 


5 


10 


13 


34 


8 and less than 9, 


- 


- 


- 


3 


9 


8 


10 


12 


42 


9 and less than 10, 


1 


- 


- 


2 


- 


6 


7 


4 


20 


10 and less than 11, 


- 




- 


- 


3 


9 


6 


9 


27 


11 and lees than 12, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


1 


6 


9 


12 and less than 13, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


4 


4 


12 


22 


13 and less than 14, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


3 


4 


14 and lees than 15, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


2 


1 


9 


13 


15 and over, . 


m 


1 


1 


1 


10 


16 


12 


48 


89 


Total, . 


11 


45 


82 


102 


166 


160 


90 


164 


810 



Note. — Data concerning years of experience were not available for 1,359 workers. 



Table 12. — Home Conditions and Average Weekly Earnings {Cumu^ 

laiive). 





Number op Workers earning — 


Home Conditions. 


Under 
$3. 


Under 


Under 
$5. 


Under 
16. 


Under 
$7. 


Under 
$8. 


Under 
$9. 


$9 and 
over. 


Living at home, . 
Living away from home, 


10 

1 


55 
2 


141 
10 


236 
25 


372 
56 


517 
81 


611 
102 


140 
40 


Total, . 


11 


n 


151 


261 


428 


508 


713 


180 



Note. — Data concerning home conditions were not available for 1,285 workers. 
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Table 13. — Home Conditions for 866 Employees: by Age Groups. 







Number and Pbr Ckkt, or 

WOBKBRS — 


Toi 




AOE. 


LIVING AT HOMB. 


LIVING AW AT 
THOU HOMB. 


PAL. 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


14 and lesa than 16, . 


19 


95.0 


1 


5.0 


20 


100 


16 and leta than 18, 


• 


119 


98.3 


2 


1.7 


121 


100 


18 and lesa than 21, 




212 


90.9 


21 


9.1 


233 


100 


31 and leaa than 25. 




175 


82.9 


36 


17.1 


211 


100 


25 and lesa than 30, 




82 


73.9 


29 


26.1 


111 


100 


30 and less than 35, 




54 


78.3 


15 


21.7 


09 


100 


35 and leas than 40, 




32 


71.1 


13 


28.9 


45 


100 


40 and lesa than 45, 




19 


79.2 


5 


20.8 


24 


100 


45 and less than 50. 




8 


57.1 


6 


42.9 


14 


100 


50 and less than 55. 




3 


33.3 


6 


66.7 


9 


100 


55 and less than 60, 




1 


25.0 


3 


75.0 


4 


100 


80 and over, 




3 


60.0 


2 


40.0 


5 


100 


ToUl, . 


717 


SS.9 


139 


li.i 


I6« 


IM 



NoTB. — Data for age were not available for 1.312 workers, and of the 886 workers whose 
were given, 20 gave no record of home conditions. 



WAGES OF WOMEN IN WOMEN'S CLOTHING FACTORIES 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Statistics of Manufacture. 

The manufacture of women's clothing on a large scale in 
this country did not begin until the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, and followed the introduction of the sewing 
machine into the clothing industries. 

The manufacture of cloaks and mantillas as a wholesale business was 
said to have begun between 1848 and 1858. As an important indus- 
try, however, the manufacture of wonien's clothing, principally cloaks, 
began early in the sixties about the time that the Civil War, through 
the Government demand for clothing for soldiers and sailors, wa^ 
giving another great impetus to the men's ready-made-clothing indus- 
try. The manufacture of women's suits was not begun, however, until 
early in the eighties. . . . ^ 



1 Senate Document 645, Woman and Child Wage Earners, Vol. IX., p. 142. 
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The rapid development which has taken place during the 
last half-century is shown in the following tables, and is 
ascribed to the gradual transfer of work on women's clothing 
from the homes and custom dressmaking establishments to 
the factories. 

Manufacture of Women^s Clothing,^ United Statea, 1859-1909.^ 



Year. 


Number 

tabu£- 
ments. 


Wage 

Earners 

(Average 

Number). 


Wages. 


Ckxrtof 
Materials. 


Value of 
Product. 


Value 
added by 
Manu- 
facture. 


1909. 


4,558 


153.743 


$78,568,261 


$208,788,226 


$384,751,649 


$175,963,423 


1904, 






3,351 


115,705 


51,180,193 


130,719,996 


247.661,560 


116,941,564 


1899. 






2,701 


83,739 


32,586.101 


84.704,592 


159.339.539 


74,634.947 


1889« 






1,224 


39.149 


15,428.272 


34,277,219 


68.164,019 


33.886,800 


1879, 






562 


25.192 


6,661,005 


19.559,227 


32,004.794 


12,445,567 


1869, 






1,847 


11,696 


2,513,956 


6.837.978 


12.900.583 


6.062.606 


1859, 






.188 


5,739 


1.193.032 


3.323,335 


7.181.039 


3.857.704 



1 **The manufacture for the wholesale trade of a great variety of clothing for women, girls 
and children is covered by this classification, which includes the manufacture, not only of com- 
plete suits, but also of dresses, sldrts, petticoats, kimonos, dressing sacques, wrappers, jackata, 
cloaks, capes, underwear, infants' clothing, shirt waists, linings, dress stays, belts, dress shields 
and similar articles. There is considerable duplication in the total value of products reported.*' 
— United States thirteenth census. Vol. VIII., p. 398. 

> United States thirteenth census. Vol. VIII.. p. 399. 



Increase in Value of Product ^ Women^s Clothing ^ (1859-1909), 



Ybab. 



Value of 
Pxxxluct. 



Amount of 
Increase. 



Per Cent, 
of Increase. 



1909, 
1899, 
1889, 
1879, 
1869, 
1859, 



$384,751,649 

159,339,539 

68,164,019 

32,004,704 

12,900,583 

7,181,039 



$225,412,110 

91,175,520 

36,159,225 

19,104,211 

5,719.544 



141.5 
133.8 
112.9 
148.1 
79.6 



1 Computed from Table 87, United States thirteenth census. Vol. VIII., p. 399. 



The most important States in the manufacture of women's 
clothing, graded according to the value of their product, are 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Massachusetts. 
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The following tables show the manufacture of women's cloth- 
ing by States and a comparison of Massachusetts and the 
country as a whole: — 

Manufacture of Women* 8 Clothing by States,^ 



State. 



Number of 

Estab- 
lishments. 



Number 

in 
Industry. 



Capital. 



Value of 
Product. 



Galifcxrnia, 
Connecticut, 
Georgia, 
niinois, 
Indiana, 
Iowa, . 
Kentucky, . 
Louisiana, . 
Maine, 
Maryland, . 
Massachusetts, . 
Michigan, . 
Minnesota, . 
Missouri, 
Nebraska, . 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 
New York, 
Ohio, . 
PMUisyhrania, 
Vermont, . 
Virginia, 
Washington, 
Wisconsin, . 
All other States,* 



64 

17 

4 

221 

18 

19 

15 

5 

7 

72 

174 

62 

11 

68 

6 

8 

99 

3,083 

153 

401 

6 

3 

6 

19 

27 



1,197 

1,473 

145 

7,279 

1,403 

985 

475 

129 

574 

3,030 

6,086 

2,521 

233 

3,122 

91 

273 

4,691 

114,925 

10.191 

18,080 

375 

52 

77 

635 

379 



$642,890 

677,078 

71,052 

5,567,194 
851,363 

1,097,691 
272,622 

VvfVVw 

388,201 

1,694,363 

4,222,853 

1,889,520 

108,337 

2,383,665 

88,703 

364,518 

238U952 

84,213.014 

8,160,889 

12,254,847 

317,891 

46,846 

80,989 

406,684 

528,956 



$1,672,313 

1,715.700 

152,225 

16,635,236 

2,057,635 

1,535,382 

772.082 

117.608 

686.329 

4,351.263 

11,727,980 

3.586,856 

304.871 

5,439,053 

159,632 

395,764 

5,927,091 

272,517,792 

19.493.060 

32.837.424 

502.043 

61.052 

167.658 

927,932 

1,007,068 



2 United States thirteenth census, Vol. VIII., pp. 682, 683. 

* All other Skates embrace: Cdotado, 2 establishments; Idaho, 1; Kansas, 3; North Gam- 
lina, 2; Oklahoma,!; Oregon, 2; Rhode Island, 4; South Carolina, 1; TennesseerS; Texas, 
2; and West Virginia, 7. 
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Statistics of Manufacture (Women's Clothing). 



Cbnsus Rbturns^ 
FOR 1909. 



United 
Statea. 



Maasachu- 
aetts. 



1. Number of establishments, 

2. Capital, 

3. Value of products, 



4. Value added by manufacture (product less cost 

ot material). 

5. Cost of materiab used, including fuel and rent 

of power. 

6. Expense (rent, tax, contract, other), . 

7. Salaries, 

8. Wages 

9. Total cost 

10. Value of product less total cost, .... 

11. Employees: — 

Number of salaried officials and clerks, . 

Average number of wage earners employed 

during the year. 
Male, 16 years of age and over, December 15, . 

Female, 16 years of age and over, December 

15. 
Female, under 16 years of age, December 15, . 



4,558 

$129,301,057 

$384,751,649 

$175,968,423 

$208,788,226 

$33,715,001 

$20,417,768 

$78,568,261 

$341,489,256 

$43,262,393 

18,796 
163,743 

58,316 

103,063 

1,307 



174 

$4,222,853 

$11,727,980 

$5,216,648 

$6,511,332 

$746,996 

$657,881 

$2,446,277 

$10,362,486 

$1,365,494 

663 

5,813 

1,299 

4,662 

47 



Statistics 
of Manu- 
factures 
for 1913. 
Massachu- 
setts. 



184 

$5,083,449 

$13,812,249 

$6,520,872 

$7,291,377 
-t 

-i 

$3,062,218 
-t 

.1 

-t 

6,052 
1,385" 
4.043I 
321 « 



1 United States thirteenth census. Vol. VIII., pp. 518^621, 682, 683. 

s Not taken by the llassachusettB Bureau of StatistaoB. 

* This is the number ot employees eighteen years of age and over, December 18. 

« This is the number of emplosrees under eighteen yean of age, December 13. 



The following table, which shows the growth of the women's 
clothing industry in Massachusetts during the last five 
years for which figures are given by the Bureau of Statistics, 
shows also the numbers employed in the industry in the same 
period. During that time the numbers of both men and 
women employees have increased, until in 1913 Massachu- 
setts had an average number of 4,627 women employed in 
making women's clothing. The following sections of the 
present study are devoted to an analysis of the work and 
wages of that part of this working force which is engaged in 
the manufacture of cloaks, suits, skirts, dresses, including 
house dresses, waists and kimonos. 
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Method and Scope of the Inquiry. 

The study of women's clothing by this Commission was 
made in the months of May, June, July and August. It is 
concerned with 36 establishments, situated in 7 cities and 
towns of the State. In these women's clothing factories a 
transcript of the pay-roll records for each female employee 
was taken for a period covering the jBfty-two weeks preced- 
ing the date of the initiation of the investigation. This rec- 
ord in the case of 16 factories included the record of the 
number of hours worked each week. In as many cases as 
possible schedules were also jBUed out by the women workers 
themselves, in order that the Commission might have avail- 
able such information as age, marital condition, living arrange- 
ments and length of experience. In addition, an inspection 
of the premises was made for the purpose of studying the 
occupations. The results of the analysis of the schedule 
material will be found in the section entitled "Analysis of the 
Wage Situation." 

In accordance with the duties of the Commission as pre- 
scribed by the statute, the inquiry has been limited to ascer- 
taining wages and rates for the various occupations, with 
such other matters as are most intimately connected with 
that subject. This procedure necessitated the omission of 
many subjects which might have proved both interesting and 
valuable as matters of public knowledge in connection with 
the wage situation. For example, the matters of overtime, 
sanitation, accidents and more detailed information as to the 
living arrangements and expenses of the women employees 
have a definite bearing on the matter of wages in any given 
employment. Moreover, these matters are under the juris- 
diction of other boards and commissions in this State, and 
certain information concerning them appears from those 
sources from time to time. Consequently, the material 
gathered by the Commission is limited in scope and com- 
prises only the data which in the experience of the Commis- 
sion have proved to be most pertinent and useful in the 
attempt to improve the wage situation. 
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The Process of Manufacture. 

The women's clothing industry in its transfer from the 
home and small custom shops to the factory has retained the 
processes of manufacture characteristic of the earlier stages 
of the business, differing only in the degree of specialization 
and in the use of power and more elaborate machine devices 
incident to the larger scale of production. The main proc- 
esses of cutting, machine stitching, hand finishing and press- 
ing are essentially the same, except whereas in the home the 
garment is entirely manufactured by one individual, in the 
factory it passes through the hands of a number of different 
operators, each performing one specialized task or group of 
allied tasks. As in the waist and dress shops we have a 
more highly organized and specialized replica of the work of 
the home dressmaker, so in the factories making cloaks, suits 
and skirts is reproduced on a large scale the activities of the 
custom tailor shop. 

Dress and Waist Manufacture. 

Designing, — The first step in the making of a ready-made 
garment is the designing of the model. From this model 
samples are made for demonstration to the retail trade. 
Owing to the rapid changes in the fashions, and the great 
competition in the business, a firm must produce a large 
number of models in order to secure enough orders to keep 
in existence. Most firms, therefore, employ at least one 
high-grade designer, and sometimes more during the busy 
season. In the shirtwaist houses women designers are usu- 
ally employed. Their work consists in drawing designs for 
new garments in accordance with the latest ideas in foreign 
styles adapted to the needs of their market, and in draping 
models on the form until the desired effect is secured. When 
a designer is employed all the year around, she usually also 
takes some part in the management of the workrooms and 
the supervision of employees. Some designers work only 
at their special trade, sometimes going from firm to firm in 
accordance with the seasonal demands. 



f 
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Sample Making. — The designer having prepared the 
model, a. pattern is taken from it, according to which a 
nimiber of sample garments are cut out. They are then 
given to a skilled machine operator, who during the seasoa 
of designing specializes in this line of work, and is known as 
a sample maker. A single sample maker does all the stitch- 
ing necessary to the garment. Special care is given in the 
preparation of samples, and higher rates are paid to ma- 
chine operators while engaged in this work. 

CvMing. — After orders have been taken from a sample, 
cardboard patterns are cut from it for the various stock 
sizes. The material out of which the garments are to be 
made is then laid out in layers on a long table, and the va- 
rious sections of the pattern placed upon it in such a way as 
to utilize all the goods possible. The material is then cut out 
with shears, knife or cutting machine, according to the num- 
ber of layers, which in turn depends upon the texture of the 
goods and the size of the order. In the case of cheap cotton 
house dresses and shirtwaists the layers of material are piled 
up so that a large number of garments may be cut out at a 
time. The work of cutting is entirely in the hands of men, 
except in establishments making certain lines of high-grade 
garments, where only one or at most a few garments need 
be cut out at once, and shears may be used in the operation. 
When goods are tucked they are returned to the cutting 
department to be shaped to the size of the pattern before the 
garment is seamed. This work is sometimes known as 
'' sloping." Although this is usually a man's work, women 
are sometimes employed as slopers. 

Assorting and Preparing. — After the garments have been 
cut out they are distributed to the machine operators by the 
forewoman. In highly organized factories, where there is a 
large output, girls known as assorters and preparers are em- 
ployed who arrange in bundles the various parts of the gar- 
ments as they come from the cutters, and add to each 
bundle all necessary trimmings and findings. In small es- 
tablishments cutters or forewomen prepare the work. 

Machine Operating. — The organization of the process of 
machine operating or stitching differs greatly with the kind 
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and quality of the garment manufactured^ and also to a less 
degree with the policy of the individual shop. Where the 
cheaper grade of house dresses and shirtwaists are manu- 
factured there is usually much section work, each worker 
performing only one specific machine operation upon each of 
the lot of garments. Thus not only are skirts and waists 
stitched by different operators, but workers who stitch spe- 
cial seams, such as setting the sleeves into the armholes, 
attaching the collar to the waist, and joining the waist and 
skirt are also found. On the various grades of garments 
special tuckers, shirrers, hemstitchers, lace runners, button- 
setters and buttonhole makers are also used. As different 
grades of skill are required to perform these various opera- 
tions it is possible to use a larger amount of apprentice labor 
than where the entire garment is stitched by one individual. 
In the manufacture of silk waists and dresses there is usually 
much less subdivision, one operator stitching all the seams 
of the waist body and sleeves, while another does the neces- 
sary hemstitching. 

In spite of the extensive subdivision of machine operation 
in many establishments it has not been found possible, except 
sometimes in the case of buttonhole and button machine 
operators and tuckers and lace trimmers, to get information 
as to the specific task of each person classed as machine 
operator. Even workers experienced in operations requiring a 
high grade of skill are moved about from one task to another 
according to the work required on each special order, and in 
the case of those engaged in the simpler operations there is 
even more shifting. For this reason it has been necessary in 
this study to group together under a single head all machine 
operators, irrespective of whether they are section workers or 
make a complete garment. 

Machine operating in the dress and waist shops is almost 
entirely in the hands of women. All machines are run by 
electric power, and there is little unavoidable physical strain 
upon the workers. Piece rates are usually paid in this occu- 
pation, and in the busy season, when the shops are run at 
full capacity and every machine is in action, the long hours of 
work at high speed tend to be somewhat nervously exhausting. 



^ 
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Draping. — In the manufacture of ready-made dresses, 
after the waist and skirt are stitched, they must be adjusted 
at the waist line and joined together. This work, which 
corresponds to the fitting of a custom-made dress, is pre- 
pared for stitching by the draper, a skilled woman worker who 
places the garment on a figure of the desired stock size, ad- 
justs the pleats and gathers and pins the skirt and waist to- 
gether. The stitching is then done on the machine by a 
special operator known as a joiner. Where cheap cotton, 
house dresses are produced the work of the draper consists 
only of the simplest adjustment described above, and indeed 
some of the cheapest garments are not fitted on the figure 
at all, the folds being adjusted and the skirt and waist 
joined by experienced stitchers without draping. In the 
manufacture of high-grade costumes, however, especially 
where there is much hand sewing, the work of the draper is 
exceedingly important, and experienced dressmakers are em- 
ployed at the task. They not only fit the garment to the 
form and adjust the belt line, but also hang the skirt, drape 
the folds of the waist and pin on the girdle and trimmings. 
Garments of this sort usually go direct from the draper to 
the finisher, who completes the process of manufacture by 
sewing by hand the adjustments planned by the draper. 

Pinishing. — A certain amount of hand sewing is required 
in the making of many shirtwaists and dresses, even of the 
cheapest grade. The amount of skill required in the occu- 
pation of finishing, as the work is called, varies greatly with 
the nature of the product. In the manufacture of cheap 
machine garments finishing consists only in such work as 
sewing on hooks and eyes and fancy buttons. On the other 
hand, in the manufacture of high-class silk and wool dresses 
it is usually necessary to employ more experienced workers, 
persons who have had a general dressmaker's training, to 
sew on the girdles and trimmings, attach lace yokes, and in 
general complete the work prepared by the draper's pins. 
Garments of chiffon, lace and other soft materials are almost 
entirely made by hand by skilled finishers. 

There is little or no work for the finisher in the making of 
the simple cotton or silk shirtwaists, unless fancy buttons and 
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other trimming which cannot be sewn on by machine are 
used. 

Cleaning. — When the machine processes are completed on 
a garment it is handed over to a young girl who cuts oflP the 
thread ends. This work, which is known as cleaning, is one 
of the most unskilled in the industry. In some factories 
cleaning is done by the examiners; in others, cleaners are 
classed as finishers; therefore it is not possible to designate 
in this study all the workers engaged in this special task. 

Examining. — After the garment is completed it goes to 
the examiner, who inspects it carefully for any errors in 
stitching, repairs by hand all slight defects, and, in the case 
of the higher grade garments, ascertains by measurement 
and adjustment to the form that the garment accords with 
the plan and dimensions of the model. In some establish- 
ments certain workers classed as examiners are little more 
than cleaners, while in others, where the product is of a 
higher grade, skilled examiners are necessary to insure the 
successful turning out of an order. 

Pressing. — Garments which have become rumpled in the 
process of manufacture, and which depend for their sale in 
the retail market upon their attractiveness and "ready-to- 
wear" appearance, are pressed before shipment from the 
factory. Except where garments are made of serges and 
other heavy goods pressers are usually women. Their work 
is not heavy, as cotton and light silk goods are readily 
pressed out with a light iron. 

Folding. — Delicate shirtwaists of medium and higher 
grades are frequently shipped in individual boxes in order to 
appear fresher and more attractive to the eye of the retail 
purchaser. House dresses are usually folded and bundled 
into packages of four or six garments. Special workers are 
often employed whose work consists in folding and packing 
such goods. 

Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacture. 

As the manufacture of waists and dresses is mainly a 
woman's industry, so the cloak, suit and skirt factories, like 
the custom tailor shops, employ mostly men. In some es- 
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tablishments women operators stitch the skirts, especially 
those of light weight materials, but in general, machine oper- 
ating, as well as designing, cutting and pressing, is in the 
hands of men. 

The only occupation in which women are mainly employed 
is that of finishing. Skirt finishers baste hems, attach hooks, 
eyes and buttons, cut off thread ends and do all other hand 
sewing necessary to the finish of the belt and placket. There 
are two grades of coat finishers, — those who baste and fell 
the linings, and the less skilled group who perform such 
work as sewing on buttons and cleaning. 

Method of Treating Wage Material. 

In the preparation of the material for tabulation all records 
of persons who appeared on the pay roll for less than four 
weeks out of the fiftv-two under consideration were thrown 
out. This was done in order that the conclusions reached 
might apply only to workers who could legitimately be con- 
sidered a part of the normal working force of the industry. 

In computing weekly earnings and hours worked each week 
for individual workers, the procedure for each individual was 
as follows: the sum of all payments made during the fifty-two- 
week period, — that is, the girl's total income from her work 
for the year, — was found. This sum was divided by the num- 
ber of weeks during which she was actually at work, as indi- 
cated by the number of weekly payments made to her. 
When the weekly payment was for a paid vacation the vaca- 
tion week was counted as a week actually worked. In this 
way her average weekly earnings for the time she was at 
work in the occupation under consideration were ascertained. 
A corresponding procedure was adopted in treating hours of 
work. The number of hours worked during the fifty-two- 
week period was totaled, and this sum divided by the number 
of weeks actually at work, as indicated by the number of 
weekly payments made. The amounts paid were not always 
the equivalent of a full week's work. The factory or depart- 
ment may have been running on short time, girls may have 
entered or left the factory in the middle of a week, or ab- 
sences may have occurred because of illness or other indi- 
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vidual reasons. This necessitates a slight misrepresentation 
in the analysis of earnings, which could be avoided only 
where a record of hours was kept in the factory, and even 
then it was not possible to ascertain to which of the above 
causes the short time should be ascribed. The Commission 
has made it a rule to follow the written record, and has 
attempted to present the pay-roll figures as found, without 
omissions or additions due to interpretations of its own. 

Analysis of the Wage Situation. 

Table 1, (a) and (6), in which the weekly earnings of 
women in clothing factories are classified according to the 
occupations in which they were engaged, shows that one-half 
(50.1 per cent.) earned less than $6 a week, and that more 
than three-fourths (78.1 per cent.) earned less than $8 a 
week. The lowest paid occupations, judged by the per- 
centage who earned less than $6 a week, are dress and waist 
finishing and pressing. The highest paid, according to the 
percentage who earned less than $6 a week, are sample making 
and draping. No sample maker earned less than $7 a week, 
in contrast with the fact that more than three-fourths of the 
dress and waist finishers and pressers earned less than $7 a 
week. The significant points of Table 1 are, therefore, the 
low wages shown to be paid in the industry as a whole, and 
the wide differences in earnings according to the occupations 
involved. 

The weekly rates at which the workers were scheduled to be 
paid are shown in Table 2. Piece workers, who make up an 
important group in this industry, are necessarily excluded 
from this table, as well as all time workers whose rates were 
not available, so that the table shows rates for only 942 of 
the 1,961 women whose actual earnings are shown in Table 1. 
In common, with the table of earnings, this table shows a 
wide difference between difterent occupations with regard to 
their rates of payment. Machine operating, dress and waist 
finishing, and examining show the lowest rates, judged by the 
percentage scheduled for less than $6, and sample making and 
draping the highest. Only 27.3 per cent, of the workers were 
on rates of less than $6 a week, as against 50.1 per cent. 
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who actually received an average per week of less than that 
amount. A comparison between the other items in this 
table and those in Table 1 shows a very general failure 
among the workers studied in this industry to make full 
wages. This failure may be ascribed to various causes, 
among which are compulsory short time, particularly during 
the slack season in the industry, illness and the preference of 
the employee. Actual records do not exist, however, to show 
to what cause any particular worker's failure to make full 
wages may be ascribed. 

In Table 3 the 1,961 workers studied are classified accord- 
ing to the total amount earned during the past year in the 
factory in which they were working at the time the study 
was made. Nearly one-half (47.7 per cent.) earned less than 
$100 in the course of the year, and only 174 (8.9 per cent.) 
out of the total number earned as much as $400 a year. 
These earnings are manifestly lower than those which the 
weekly earnings described in Table 1 would yield by the 
year. Their low level may be due in large part to unem- 
ployment proper, that is, inability to get work especially 
during the slack season, or it may be due to changing from 
factory to factory, leaving the factory to marry, or to illness or 
other miscellaneous reasons. 

In Table 4 the establishments manufacturing dresses and 
waists and the establishments manufacturing cloaks, suits 
and ski;ts are grouped separately, and a comparison is af- 
forded of the two groups as well as of the various establish- 
ments. The dress and waist firms pay lower wages, as 
shown by the fact that 52.2 per cent, of the workers in those 
establishments earned less than $6 a week, as against 37 
per cent, of the cloak, suit and skirt workers who earned 
less than that amount. The cloak, suit and skirt work is in 
general more skilled, and the wages are doubtless also in- 
fluenced by the greater degree of organization among the 
employees. Among the dress and waist firms there is a 
variation from an establishment which paid 87.7 per cent, 
of its workers less than $6 a week to one in which only 12.9 
per cent, of the women employees earned less than that 
amount. These variations depend in part upon the location 
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(whether in large or small cities), partly upon the kind of 
product, and partly upon the degree of unionization. At 
the same time, establishments situated in practically the 
same locality and depending upon the same sources of labor 
supply are shown to pay widely differing scales of wages, a 
fact which shows the slight basis upon which the ordinary 
competition arguments rest. 

Corresponding variations are found in the table (Table 5) 
in which the weekly rates of the establishments in the two 
groups are described. The factories in the two groups differ 
in the general level, although the dress and waist firms do 
not fall so far behind as in the table showing earnings. 

The table showing the hours of work of the women em- 
ployees in clothing factories (Table 6) is conceined with only 
416 workers, owing to the fact that factory records of hours 
worked were not kept for the remaining 1,545 workers. It 
is probably the case, however, that the findings for these 416 
women are fairly typical of the group as a whole. The larg- 
est single group of workers are those who worked, on the 
average, forty-two and less than forty-six hours a week, and 
the second largest group is made up of those who worked 
forty-six hours and less than fifty. These two groups include 
47.6 per cent, of the total number included in the table. 
It is therefore to be concluded that the trade does not 
afford full working time to its employees, taking the year as 
the unit, a fact which must be taken into account in the 
discussion of low wages in the industry. Well-known char- 
acteristics of the trade are the long hours in the busy season 
and the counterbalancing short hours in the slack season. 

The situation regarding customary hours of work is shown 
in Table 7 with respect to the hours in each establishment 
for which records were available. The ordinary working 
time is shown to be appreciably longer in the dress and waist 
establishments. In each group the firms differ widely in the 
average length of running time. 

In Tables 8 and 9 and in Diagram I. the fluctuation and 
duration of employment are analyzed.. Table 8 shows the 
number of employees in each occupation who remained at 
work for the specified number of months. In the first col- 
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umiiy consisting of those who worked for fifty-two weeks 
without vacation, the number is naturally small. In the 
second column, consisting of those who worked for forty- 
eight or more weeks, the nimiber is still small, and only in 
the case of one occupation, sample making, does it include 
one-half of the employees. Plain finishers, examiners and 
drapers are next in order in this group. On the whole, the 
more skilled occupations afford steadier employment. 

From the records available for the Commission's use it is 
not clear that the amount of absence shown may be called 
strictly unemployment. When a name disappears from a 
pay roll in the sixth month of the year, for example, it is 
not clear whether the girl has left of her own accord for one 
of many possible reasons, or whether she has been laid off 
by her employer. Also, it is not known whether her name 
may not appear on the pay roll of another establishment, or 
even in another industry, in which case it is obvious that 
she cannot be termed "unemployed." The material which 
could be obtained on this question was not a matter of record 
and appeared highly unreliable. Consequently, caution has 
been used in terming the situation described in the present 
tables "unemployment." * 

In Table 9 the duration of employment is analyzed accord- 
ing to the establishments involved. The more skilled group, 
the cloak, suit and skirt workers, show themselves to be the 
steadier workers. They are employed more months during 
the year, but work on an average less number of hours a 
week than dress and waist workers. This is to be explained 
by the fact that there are two distinct busy seasons, as shown 
in Diagram I., for cloak, suit and skirt workers, thus making 
the employment in a sense more regular than the dress and 
waist workers, who have the one busy season in the spring 
and work longer hours as a result. The tendency toward 
irregularity of work is much greater in some establishments 
than in others. 

Diagram I. shows the total niunber of employees studied 
as they appeared on the books each week in the year, 
grouped according to their product. The cloak, suit and 
skirt industry shows two clearly marked busy seasons, one 
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in the spring and one in the autumn, while in the dress and 
waist industry the autumn season is not 6o important as the 
spring season. Both industries have dull periods in mid- 
summer and midwinter. 

The remaining tables are concerned with the age, expe- 
rience and living arrangements of those women employees in 
clothing factories for whom information could be obtained, 
considered especially in connection with their wages. Table 
10 (a) shows that the largest single age group is composed of 
girls between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five. Four 
hundred and forty, or 63.8 per cent, of the whole niunber, 
are less than twenty-five years old. An explanation of the 
fact that so large a majority of the women employees are 
young girls is sometimes ascribed to the fact that in such 
operations as machine operating the speed required often 
cannot be maintained day by day for more than a few years. 
Nevertheless, groups of middle-aged women, usually Italian 
or Jewish, work as finishers year after year in certain 
factories. In general there is a clear relationship between the 
amount of earnings and the age of the worker, showing 
that up to, roughly, the age of thirty-five the earnings tend 
to increase. 

Table 11 shows a clear relationship between the wages re- 
ceived and the years of experience of the worker, a conclu- 
sion which fails to support the assertion that after a few 
years in machine operations the earnings fall back to a 
lower level. 

The percentage of the workers who live at home is shown 
in Table 12 to be 82.2. The extremely low-paid girls almost 
without exception lived at home, while at the other end of 
the scale (among those who earned more than $9 a week) 
more than one-fourth lived away from home. When grouped 
according to age, as in Table 13, the extremely young and 
the oldest workers without exception lived at home. Both 
wages and age, then, appear to be important factors in de- 
termining the living arrangements of women workers. 
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Summary of Analysis. 

A summary of the results of the* investigation into the 
wages of women in the women's clothing industry in this 

■ 

State shows that one-half earned less than $6 a week and 
nearly one-half earned less than $100 in the course of the 
year. The majority averaged less than fifty hours' work a 
week, and only a small proportion worked as much as 
eleven months of the year. The larger number are girls 
less than twenty-five years of age who lived with parents or 
relatives. 
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Table 1 (6). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Occupations (Cumu- 

laiM). 
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Table 4. — Average Weekly Earnings: by Establishmenis {Cumula- 
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No. 2.. 








- 


2.2 


6.7 


81.1 


48.9 


68.9 


80.0 


20.0 


No. 8, . 








— 


• 


- 


2.4 


83.8 


69.0 


88.1 


11.9 


No. 4, . 








— 


— 


28.6 


64.7 


86.8 


88.2 


94.1 


5.9 


No. 6.. 








- 


12.0 


32.0 


48.0 


04.0 


72.0 


72.0 


28.0 


No. 6.. 








- 


- 


— 


38:7 


74.2 


80.6 


90.3 


9.7 


No. 7, . 








- 


• 


2.4 


2.4 


lO.tt 


22.4 


88.8 


61.2 


No. 8,. 








-. 


4.4 


8.9 


36.6 


76.6 


88.9 


91.1 


8.9 


No. 8,. 








• 


• 


1.6 


10.4 


11.9 


19.4 


34.3 


65.7 


No. 11, . 








2.4 


4.8 


7.1 


26.2 


46.2 


59i5 


73.8 


26.8 


No. 12. . 








— 


~ 


26.0 


26.0 


62.6 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 13. . 








-. 


— 


— 


6.7 


6.7 


25.7 


42.9 


67.1 


No. 16. . 








-. 


-. 


~ 


9.1 


36.4 


45.6 


54.5 


46.6 


No. 16. . 








- 


- 


12.0 


48.0 


64.0 


76.0 


88.0 


12.0 


No. 17, . 








— 


— 


— 


3.4 


27.6 


48.3 


65.5 


34.5 


No. 18, . 








- 


- 


11.1 


11.1 


66.6 


56.6 


77.8 


22.2 


No. 19. . 








- 


— 


-> 


38.3 


44.4 


66,7 


66.7 


83.3 


No. 20, . 








— 


— 


— 


— 


42.9 


85.7 


100.0 


-> 


Na 21, . 








- 


— 


— 


12.6 


26.0 


43.8 


50.0 


60.0 


No. 22, . 










— 




- 


- 


75.0 


76.0 


26.0 


Total. . 




• 


» 


.1 


8.1 


tf.» 


8X6 


48.7 


68.5 


74.8 


26.7 



Cloakt Suit and Skirt. 



No. 23 


^ 


. 


9.1 


9.1 


31.9 


45.5 


45.5 


54.5 


No. 24. . 






- 


- 


-. 


- 


11.1 


33.3 


61.1 


38.9 


No. 26, . 






— 


- 


• 


3.7 


25.9 


33.3 


44.4 


66.6 


No. 26, . 






- 


- 


- 


14.3 


50.0 


50.0 


71.4 


28.6 


No. 27. . 






— 


— 


7.7 


26.9 


42.3 


53.8 


57.7 


42.3 


No. 28, . 






- 


- 


— 


- 


~ 


30.0 


60.0 


40.0 


No. 29, . 






— 


- 


-. 


— 


6.7 


26.7 


60.0 


40.0 


No. 30, . 






— 


- 


- 


-. 


7.7 


53.8 


92.3 


7.7 


No. 31, . 






— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


20.0 


40.0 


60.0 


No. 32, . 






— 


-. 


— 


9.1 


18.2 


36.4 


36.4 


68.6 


No. 88. . 






— 


-. 


— 


- 


33.8 


50.0 


66.7 


83.3 


No. 34, . 






— 


- 


— 


^ 


28.6 


.71.4 


85.7 


14.3 


No. 35, . 






— 


— 


— 


14.3 


42.9 


71.4 


85.7 


14.3 


Total, ... 


- 


- 


X.8 


7.1 


28.0 


41.8 


68.7 


41.8 


Total of aUwtab- 


.1 


4.8 


12.7 


27.3 


44.2 


58.0 


71.8 


29.8 


UshaMnta. 



















NoTB. — Data oonoerning rates were not available for Establishments Nos. 10, 14 and 36. 
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Tabu: 6. — Hour* of Labor and Average Weddy Earnings. 







NuifBXB ( 




» — 






Atsbagb HoiraB 

FBR WbXX. 

• 


Under 
H. 

1 


and 

under 

ft. 


and 
under 


and 
under 

|i. 


under 
It. 


and 
under 

|i. 


18 

and 
under 

|i. 


and 
orer. 


Total. 




9 


2 


3 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


16 


30 and lees than 34, 


- 


12 


2 


4 


7 


1 


- 


- 


26 


34 and less than 38. . 


1 


8 


15 


14 


7 


7 


7 


1 


60 


38 and less than 42, 


3 


7 


20 


16 


14 


10 


14 


6 


90 


42 and less than 46, . . 


1 


8 


18 


22 


16 


17 


7 


15 


104 


46 and less than 50. . 


- 


3 


14 


26 


13 


14 


6 


18 


94 


60 and less than 54. . 


- 


4 


7 


4 


2 


1 


2 


1 


21 


54 and Ofver, 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


2 


1 


1 


6 


Total, . 


14 


44 


7t 


M 


m 


tt 


IT 


42 


41S 



NoT>. — Data oonoemins hours were not available for 1,645 workers. 
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Table 7. — H(mrs of Labor: by Establiahments (Cumulatwe). 

Dre88 and Waist 









Pbb Cent, of Workbbs workinq — 


Est a wt.tbwm ents. 


Less 
than 

30 
Hours. 


Less 

than 

S4 

Hours. 


Less 

than 

St 

Hours. 


Less 
than 

42 
Hours. 


Less 

than 

46 

Hours. 


Less 
than 

59 
Hours. 


Less 

than 

54 

Hours. 


54 

Hours 
and 
over. 


No. 3, . 
No. 4. . 
No. 5.. 
No. 6, . 
No. 8.. 
No. 11, . 
No. 13, . 
No. 16, . 
No. 17. . 
No. 21. . 






23.3 
4.4 

2.3 
6.9 


2.7 
2.8 

43.3 
8.9 
4.0 

4.7 

6.4 
11.8 


8.1 
8.3 

60.0 
11.1 
8.0 
23.3 
12.0 
36.1 
17.6 


29.7 
16.7 
21.4 
83.3 
24.4 
20.0 
41.9 
24.0 
64.9 
82.4 


62.2 
36.1 
50.0 
93.3 
62.2 
66.0 
79.1 
60.0 
83.8 
100.0 


97.3 
69.4 
78.6 

100.0 
97.8 
96.0 
97.7 

100.0 
97.3 

100.0 


100.0 
97.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
IQO.O 


2.8 


Total, . 


S.4 


8.0 


18.6 


S9.0 


67.1 


9S.1 


99.7 


.3 



CloaJc, Suit and Skirt, 



No. 24 


- 


- 


- 


27.8 


44.4 


77.8 


77.8 


22.2 


No.26. . 


- 


7.4 


33.3 


66.7 


88.9 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No.28. . 


5.0 


16.0 


75.0 


95.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 31 


20.0 


90.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 32 


9.1 


9.1 


18.2 


63.6 


90.9 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No.36. . 


14.3 


14.3 


85.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


Total, . 


5.4 


17.1 


45.2 


71.0 


84.9 


95.7 


95.7 


4.3 


Total of aUostab- 
lishznonti. 


3.8 


10.1 


24.5 


46.2 


71.2 


93.8 


98.8 


1.2 



NoTB. — Data oonoeminc hours were not available in 20 establishments. 
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Table 10 (o). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Age Groups. 







NuifBKR i 


3F WOBKBBS BARNING 


— 






AOB. 


Under 
H. 


and 

under 

14. 


and 
under 


and 

under 

16. 


»• 

and 

under 

17. 


and 

under 

18. 


and 

under 

H. 


and 
over. 


Total. 


14 and len than 16, 


3 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


16 and len than 18, 


1 


15 


11 


8 


7 


2 


1 


- 


45 


18 and len than 21, 


1 


11 


27 


30 


21 


27 


15 


8 


149 


21 and len than 25, 


2 


7 


22 


48 


52 


42 


30 


43 


241 


25 and len than 30, ' 


- 


1 


2 


11 


11 


19 


21 


20 


85 


30 and len than 35, . 


- 


- 


5 


4 


9 


8 


6 


15 


47 




- 


1 


2 


11 


5 


8 


8 


9 


44 


40 and len than 45, 


- 


1 


5 


5 


6 


3 


6 


6 


82 


45 and len than 50, . 


- 


1 


1 


6 


2 


4 


2 


3 


19 


50 and len than 55, 


- 


- 


2 


- 


2 


2 


2 


7 


15 


55 and len than 60, 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


1 


- 


4 


60 and over, . 


- 


1 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Total, . 


8 


40 


79 


128 


115 


117 


92 


Ill 


690 


NOTB.- 


-Datai 


^orace^ 


prereno 


tavaila 


ble for 1 


1,271 WQ 


irkers. 







Table 10 (6). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Age Groups (Cumu- 

hiwe). 





NXTMBBR OF WORKBBS BABNING ~ 


AOB. 


Under 
IS. 


Under 
14. 


Under 
15. 


Under 
16. 


Under 
17. 


Under 
18. 


Under 
19. 


|9and 
over. 


14 and len than 16, 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


- 


16 and len than 18, 


1 


16 


27 


35 


42 


44 


45 


- 


18 and len than 21, 


1 


12 


39 


78 


99 


126 


141 


8 


21 and len than 25, 


2 


9 


31 


74 


126 


168 


108 


43 


25 and len than 30, 


- 


1 


3 


14 


25 


44 


65 


20 


30 and len than 35, 


- 


- 


5 


9 


18 


26 


32 


15 


35 and len than 40, 


- 


1 


3 


14 


19 


27 


35 


- 


40 and len than 45, 


- 


1 


6 


11 


17 


20 


26 


6 


45 and len than 50, 


- 


1 


2 


8 


10 


14 


16 


3 


50 and len than 55, 


- 


- 


2 


2 


4 


6 


8 


7 


55 and len than 60, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


- 


60 and over. 


- 


1 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


- 


Total, . 


8 


48 


127 


255 


S70 


487 


579 


Ill 


NOTB. - 


-Dataf< 


sr age w( 


srenot a 


vailable 


for 1,271 


workers. 
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Table 11. — Average Weekly Earnings 


: hy 


Years 


qf Experience. 






NuMBxs or Woa 


xsas BAXNiira 


— 




• 


YsABS or ExpBBmrcB. 


Under 


under 
14. 


and 

ondtf 

•5. 


and 
under 


and 
under 


under 

It. 


and 
under 

10. 


and 
oyer. 


Total. 


Leas than 1, . 


4 


18 


21 


17 









- 


77 


1 and leas than 2, 


1 


8 


10 


17 









2 


54 


2 and leaa than 3, 


- 


1 


3 


18 


17 


15 




5 


70 


8 and leas than 4, 


- 


- 


16 


16 


21 


13 


10 


3 


78 




- 


1 


3 


11 


13 


18 




7 


50 




- 


2 


1 


7 


14 


10 




15 


67 


6 and leaa tiian 7, 


- 


- 


- 


5 




11 




10 


37 


7 and leas than 8, 


- 


1 


1 


5 




5 




14 


36 




- 


- 


3 


- 




4 




7 


23 




- 


- 


- 


1 




- 




6 


13 


10 and lees than 11, . 


— 


- 


- 


3 




1 




7 


18 


11 and lees than 12, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


1 




2 


6 


12 and leaa than 13, 


- 


- 


- 


2 


2 


3 




3 


14 


13 and lees than 14, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 




1 


3 


14 and less than 15, . 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 




4 


7 


15 and over. 


- 


- 


3 


1 


4 


4 




13 


20 


Total, . . . 


5 


31 


C7 


102 


100 


99 


n 


99 


5TI 



NoTB. — Data oonoeming jrears oi ezperienoe were not available for 1,382 workers. 



Table 12. — Home Conditions and Average Weekly Earnings {Cumu- 

Icttive). 







NUMBXB 


OP WORKSBS KARNING- 


- 




Home Conditions. 


Under 
$3. 


Under 
14. 


Under 
$6. 


Under 
16. 


Under 
17. 


Under 
$8. 


Under 
19. 


Hand 
over. 


Living at home, . 
living away from home, 


8 


45 
2 


112 
13 


218 
34 


308 
58 


406 

77 


482 
03 


85 
30 


Total, . 


8 


47 


126 


252 


366 


463 


675 


116 



Noni. — Data oonceming home conditions were not available for 1,271 workers. 
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Table 13. — Home Conditums for 682 Employeea: by Age Groups. 







NXTMBXB AND PXB CwXFt, Of 
WOBKBBS — 


Toi 




Aa>. 


UmrO AT HOMX. 


UTXNG AWAY 
FBOM HOME. 


'AL. 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Number. 


Percent. 




6 


100.0 


- 


- 


6 


100 


16 and leas than 18, 




44 


97.8 


1 


2.2 


46 


100 


18 and leas than 21, 




122 


82.4 


26 


17.6 


148 


100 


21 and leas than 26, 




126 


81.6 


44 


18.4 


230 


100 


26 and leas than 30, . 




69 


83.1 


14 


16.0 


83 


100 


30 and leaa than 35, . 




86 


78.3 


10 


21.7 


46 


100 


36 and leas than 40, . 




34 


79.1 . 





20.0 


43 


100 


40 and leaa than 46, . 




27 


84.4 


6 


16.6 


32 


100 


45 and leaa than 60, . 




11 


61.1 


7 


38.9 


18 


100 


50 and leaa than 66, , 




10 


66.7 


6 


33.3 


16 


100 


56 and leaa than 60, . 




4 


100.0 


- 


- 


4 


100 


60 and over. 




4 


100.0 


- 


•M 


4 


100 


Total, . 


661 


82.3 


121 


17.7 


682 


100 



Nont. -> Data for acB and home oonditiona were not available for 1,279 worken. 



WAGES OF WOMEN IN HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS 
I'ACTORIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Statistics of Manufacture. 

The art of knitting is most generally believed to have been 
invented in Europe at some date not earlier than the late 
middle ages, and is therefore of much later origin than that 
of weaving. Whatever country is responsible for its inven- 
tion, the process was probably soon introduced into Scot- 
land, England and France, the first known references to it 
being found in English laws of the fifteenth century, which 
show its increasing use in that country in the manufacture 
of hosiery or leggins, caps, gloves and similar articles of 
wearing apparel. ^ It was soon recognized that the elasticity 
of knitted fabric makes it better adapted than woven goods 
for garments of this nature, which are required to fit close 
to the body; and in consequence wherever knitting was 

1 W. Felkin, "History of the Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures,*' London, 
1867, p. 16. 
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introduced it was rapidly adopted as the universal house- 
hold art, which it has remained to the present day. 

Knitting by machine was first made possible in the year 
1589, when the Rev. William Lee of Nottingham invented 
the stocking frame. The first important addition to Lee's 
frame was made in 1758 by Strutt's invention of a device for 
knitting a ribbed web. Hand frames modeled on the principle 
of Lee's invention were in general use until after 1850. It is 
interesting to note that the first instance of the successful 
application of power to the stocking frame occurred in 1832 
in Cohoes, N. Y., whereas in England power frames were 
not generally introduced until after 1845. ^ 

Machine knitting in its present form is largely a product 
of the last half century. Progress in the invention and use 
of automatic .flat-bed and circular knitting frames has been 
rapid throughout this period, and this fact, together with the 
introduction of a large niunber of specialized seaming and 
finishing machines, has made possible a greatly increased 
output of machine-made knit goods of all kinds at reduced 
cost, while at the same time improving the quality of the 
product. In 1849, the first year for which statistics of 
manufacture of the hosiery and knit goods industry were 
collected for the United States government, the census re- 
turns show the existence of 85 establishments located in 10 
States, with an average number of 2,325 wage earners 
and a total annual output valued at about a million dollars. 
Within the next ten years, a period which marks the rapid 
development of technical improvements and the widespread 
introduction of power machinery, the number of factories 
more than doubled, while the average number of wage 
earners increased almost four times and the value of the 
product six times. As shown by the following tables the 
industry has developed steadily though somewhat irregularly 
up to the present time, its growth during the last thirty 
years being more rapid than that of any other of the 
textile industries. The increase in output has been accom- 
panied by a still greater increase in per capita consumption 
of the domesti6 product, the expenditure per capita for 

1 United States, eighth census, Vol. 3, p. zliii. 
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knit goods in the year 1905 being $1.77, while in 1880 it 
was only 74 cents, an increase which occurred entirely in 
goods of American production.^ 



Manvfactwre of Hosiery and Knit Goods,* United States, 1849-1909,^ 



YSAB. 


Number 

of E»- 

tablinh- 

mentB. 


Wace 

Earners 

(Average 

Number). 


Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Value of 
Products. 


Value 
added by 
Manu- 
facture. 


1909» 


■ • • 


1,374 


129,275 


$44,740,223 


$110,241,053 


$200,143,527 


$89,902,474 


1904. 






1,144 


104,092 


31.614,607 


76,789.348 


137,076,454 


60,287,106 


1809, 






1.006 


88,691 


24.434,497 


51,195,330 


95,833.692 


44,638,362 


1889, 






824 


69,774 


16.613,970 


35,949,865 


67,446,788 


81,496.923 


1879. 






898 


80,699 


6,839,196 


15,449,991 


29,613,581 


14.163,590 


1889, 






248 


14,788 


4,429,065 


9,835,823 


18,411,564 


8,575,741 


1869, 






197 


9,103 


1,661,972 


3,202,317 


7,280,606 


4,078,289 


1849, 






85 


2,325 


860,336 


415,113 


1.028,102 


612.989 



Increase in Value of Product, Hosiery and Knit Goods,^ 1849-1909, 



YXAB. 



Value of 
Product. 



Amount of 
Increase. 



Per Cent, 
of Increase. 



1909, 
1899. 
1889, 
1879, 
1869, 
1859, 
1849, 



$200,143,527 
05,833.692 
67,446,788 
29,613,581 
18.411,564 
7,280,606 
1.028,102 



$104,309,835 
28,386,904 
37,833,207 
11.202.017 
11,130.958 
6,252,504 



108.8 
42.1 

127.8 
60.8 

152.9 

608.2 



> "Considering the great decrease in the cost of production and the selling price it is 
probably not making an ocaggerated estimate to assert that the people of the United States 
purchased from three to four times as much machine-knit apparel, in quantity, per capita 
Un 1906]. as they did twenty-five years ago." — United States Census of Manufactures. 
1906. Bulletin 74, p. 71. 

* Including both ix>wer and hand-knit goods*. " In addition, hosiery and knit goods to the 
value of $2,975,749 were made by establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, rubber; clothing, men's, including shirts; clothing, women's; cotton goods, 
including cotton small wares; gloves and mittens, leather; hats and caps, other than felt, 
straw, and wool; millinery and lace goods; silk and silk goods, including throwsters; and 
woolen, worsted and felt goods, and wool hats." United States, thirteenth census, Vol. 
Vm., p. 393. 

> Ibid,, p. 393. 

« Computed from Table 64, United States, thirteenth census. Vol. VIII., p. 393. 
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According to the census figures for 1909,^ New York and 
Pennsylvania take the lead in the knit goods industry, pro- 
ducing, respectively, 33.5 per cent, and 24.8 per cent, of the 
value of the total product for the United States. Massa- 
chusetts stands third, with 7.4 per cent. With respect to 
the nature of the goods manufactured. New York specializes 
largely in underwear, which in 1909 constituted 64 per cent, 
of the total value of knit goods produced in that State, 
while hosiery constituted 62.1 per cent, of the Pennsylvania 
product. Massachusetts can hardly be said to specialize in 
any one line, although underwear constituted 54.9 per cent, 
of the knit goods produced there in the year 1909.^ In 1913, 
according to the figures given by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, there were 65 establishments in the State, em- 
ploying an average number of 10,739 persons, of whom 7,807, 
or 72.7 per cent were women, and producing goods to the 
value of $16,693,510. Statistics for the years 1914 and 1915, 
showing the eflFect of the European war upon the knit goods 
industry in this State, are not yet available. That the export 
business of this industry has been greatly increased during the 
last year is shown by the fact that for the nine months ending 
Sept. 15, 1915, exports of knit goods from the United States 
totaled $12,181,384, while the figures for the corresponding 
period of the year 1914 were $1,927,619, and in 1913, $2,040,- 
934.3 

1 United States, thirteenth census, Vd. VIH., pp. 722. 723. 

> Computed from United States, thirteenth census, Vol. IX., pp. 831, 1070, and 514. 
* United States, Department of Commerce, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, September. 1915, p. 29. 
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Manufacture of Hosiery and Knit Goods by States. ^ 



State. 



Alahama, . 
Califomia, . 
Conneoticut, 
Delaware, . 
GeoiVA» 
lUinoiB, 
Indiana, 
Iowa, . 
Maine, 
Maryland, . 
Maasaohusetts, . 
Miohiean, . 
Minnesota, . 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 
New York, 
North Carolina, . 
Ohio, . 

Pennsylvania, . 
Rhode Island, . 
South Carolina, . 
Tennessee, . 
Utah, . 
Vermont, . 
Virginia, 
Wisconsin, . 
All other States.' 



Number of 

Estab- 
lishments, 
1910. 



Number 

in 
Industry. 



Capital. 



Value of 
Products. 



6 

6 

21 

4 

22 

43 

6 

4 

5 

11 

65 

35 

10 

21 

37 

300 

62 

39 

464 

17 

7 

22 

11 

8 

11 

61 

17 



634 

316 
3.624 

508 
2.880 
3.141 
2,032 

279 

66 

1.062 

10,287 

2.818 

1,200 

3,223 

2,658 

37,673 

5,361 

3,412 

40,248 

1,849 

864 
3,229 
' 212 

074 
1,780 
4,659 
1.251 



$627,282 

515.170 

6,463.632 

288,941 

3,269,652 

5.115.992 

2,405,786 

420,276 

128,593 

929,500 

12,477,388 

3,734,803 

1,978,729 

3,529,826 

3,489,294 

52,582,240 

5,164,117 

4.407.662 

38.989.088 

2.878.478 

755,898 

3.054.790 

311,224 

1,752,780 

1.093,087 

6.183,128 

1.094.415 



1591,000 

451.970 
5.800.692 

448,087 
3,232,623 
5.946.737 
2.381.219 

325,500 

78,586 

1,172,325 

14.736.025 

4.029.105 

2.242,694 

4,764.119 

3,810.241 

67,130,296 

5,151.692 

6.433.431 

49.657.506 

3,865.792 

655,340 
3.565.436 

419.229 
1,745.670 
2,462.787 
7,843,389 
1,201,136 



I United States, thirteenth census, Vol. VIII., pp. 722, 723. 

• All other States embrace: Colorado, 1 establishment; Idaho, 1; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2; 
Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 2; Nebraska, 1; Oregon, 1; Texas, 1; Washington, 3 ; 
and West Virginia, 2. 
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Statistics of Manufachare {Hosiery and Knit Goods). 



1. Number ci estftblishments, 

2. Capital, 

3. Value <rf pioduotB, 

4. Value added by manufacture (product less cost of 

material). 
6. Cost of materialB uaed, inoludiBg fuel and rent ci 
power. 

6. Ezpenee (rent, tax, contract, other), . 

7. Salaries, 

8. Wages, 

9. Total cost, 

10. Value of product less total cost, .... 

11. Employees: — 

Number of salaried officials and clerks, . 

Average number of wage earners employed 

during the year. 
Male, Id years of age and over, December 16, . 

Female, 16 years of age and ovw, December 15, 

Female, under 16 years of age, December 15, . 



Ckvbub RsnnucB 

FORlSOt.1 


Statistics^ 
of Manu- 
factures 
for 1913, 
Massachu- 
setts. 


United 

States. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


1,374 


66 


66 


1163,641,171 


112,477.388 


114.660,406 


1200,143,527 


114,736,025 


116.693.510 


180,002.474 


17,764.419 


17.884,426 


1110,241,053 


66.971,606 


18.809,084 


113.066.850 


1945.284 


-s 


17,601.457 


1516,073 


-s 


644,740.223 


13,854.828 


64,813.407 


1175.739.583 


112,287,791 


-a 


$24,413,944 


62,448,234 


-1 


5.721 


309 


.t 


129,275 


9.941 


10.739 


37.419 


4.284 


2,671 « 


88,183 


5.549 


6,758 s 


7.802 


326 


1,264 « 



> United States, thirteenth census. Vol. VIII., pp. 524, 525, 722, 723. 

* Not taken by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 

* This is the number of emplosrees eighteen years of age and over, December 13. 

* This is the number of employees under eighteen years of age, December 13. 
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Method and Scope of the Investigation. 

The field work for the study of the wages of women in the 
hosiery and knit goods industry was carried on in the months 
of September, October and November, 1915. The study in- 
cluded 27 establishments situated in 15 cities and towns, and 
selected in such a manner as to be as neariy representative 
as possible of the several branches of the industry and of the 
diflFerent localities in which it is centralized. Agents of the 
Commission covered almost all of the important knitting 
centers of the State, since in addition to the above they 
visited 19 other establishments. Of these latter fiirms it 
was found that 9 had gone out of business or had changed 
hands within the last year, 5 did not at present manu- 
facture knit goods, 3 employed only one or two women, 
while the remainder did not keep their pay records in 
such a form as to be available for the purposes of the 
Commission. 

In each of the 27 establishments studied a transcript of 
the pay-roll records for each female employee was taken for 
a period covering the fifty-two weeks preceding the date of 
the initiation of the investigation. In the case of 18 fac- 
tories the pay-roll data included the record of the number of 
hours worked each week. In as many cases as possible 
schedules were also filled out by the women workers them- 
selves, in order that the Commission might have available 
such information as age, marital condition, living arrange- 
ments and length of experience. An inspection of the 
premises was also made for the purpose of studying the 
occupations. The results of the analysis of the schedule 
material will be found in the section entitled "Analysis of 
the Wage Situation." 

In accordance with the duties of the Commission as pre- 
scribed by statute the inquiry has been limited to ascertain- 
ing wages and also, where possible, rates of payment and 
hours of labor for the various occupations, with such other 
matters as are most intimately connected with the subject 
of wages. This procedure has necessitated the omission of 
many subjects which might have proved both interesting 
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and valuable as matters of public knowledge in connection 
with the wage situation. For example, the matters of over- 
time, sanitation, accidents and more detailed information as 
to the living arrangements and expenses of the women 
employees have a definite bearing on the matter of wage^ in 
any given employment. Moreover, certain of these matters 
are under the jurisdiction of other boards and commissions 
in this State, and information concerning them appears from 
those sources from time to time. Consequently, the ma- 
terial gathered by the Commission is limited in scope and 
comprises only the data which in the experience of the Com- 
mission ha^e proved to be most pertinent and useful in the 
attempt to improve the Vage situation. 

The Process of Manufacture. 

Winding. — The raw material ordinarily comes to the 
knitting mill in the form of silk, woolen or cotton yarn, 
wound in skeins or on bobbins. Since one of the most 
important requirements in the production of knit goods is 
the free and even presentation of the yarn to the knitting 
machine, it is usually found necessary to rewind it upon 
larger cone-shaped spools known as winder-bobbins. The 
winding machine is equipped with two rows of spindles which 
revolve automatically, one composed of the cops or skeins 
which are to be unwound and the other of the cones which 
are later to be transferred to the knitting machine. Since 
these machines are practically automatic, the work of the 
winders, who are usually women, requires but little skill, and 
consists in replacing empty cops and filled cones and in 
watching for breaks in the yarn and tying the ends together. 

Knitting. — Two principal types of knitting machines are 
in use, — the "flat-bed" and the "circular." The flat-bed 
machine takes its name from the fact that the frame is flat 
and the fabric produced a flat web which must be seamed to 
be finished. These machines are now fitted with automatic 
devices for "fashioning," that is, narrowing and widening 
the web in order to produce a shaped fabric. This type of 
machine, the largest of which knit from 18 to 20 stockings at 
a time, is used mainly for the better grades of hosiery and 
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underwear, the articles produced being termed "full- 
fashioned." Goods made on the circular machines, which 
knit a tubular web, are less expensive to make up, but they 
are usually inferior in shape and elasticity to the full- 
fashioned product. The process of machine knitting is in 
principle similar to that of hand knitting or crocheting; 
small metal needles automatically loop the yam so as to 
produce a mesh of the desired size, elasticity and texture. 
In the manufacture of women's seamless hose the entire leg 
and foot are usually knit in one piece. Where the stocking 
has a ribbed top, as in the case of men's and children's hose, 
the ribbed portion is knit first upon a machine equipped 
with a double set of needles, one *of which forms the face 
and the other the back of the webbing. The fabric is then 
cut into the desired lengths by hand or by a machine op- 
erated by a foot or hand lever, the operators in charge of 
this work being known as rib cutters. The top is then trans- 
ferred stitch by stitch onto the needles of the footing 
machine, which knits the rest of the stocking directly onto 
the ribbed top. The leg and foot are thus knit in one 
seamless piece except that a small opening across the toe 
remains to be jomed in another operation known as looping. 
On the machines of the flat-bed or Cotton type, upon which 
all the finer grades of hosiery are knit, the fabric is fashioned 
by the process of transferring the loops from the end needles 
a certain number of stitches towards or away from the 
center of the web, according to whether the goods are to be 
narrowed or widened. The leg is knit first from the top or 
widest part to the ankle, and then transferred to another 
machine which knits the foot web. The process of trans- 
ferring is in some cases performed by a special group of 
operatives, but more often it is undertaken by the knitters 
who are in charge of the footing machines. The tubular 
webbing used almost exclusively in the manufacture of under- 
wear and sweaters is produced on circular frames similar in 
operation to those used in the production of seamless hosiery. 
Full-fashioned machines are used for making sleeves and 
other shaped pieces for high-grade underwear. Both men 
and women operate circular and flat-bed machines, but in 
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general the larger flat-bed hosiery frames are run by men 
while the circular machines, with the exception of the large 
ones used in the production of sweaters, are usually in charge 
of women. These women watch from three to six machines, 
seeing that the bobbins are full of thread, that broken needles 
are replaced, and the thread fed evenly into the machine. 
Knitters, like winders, are obliged to stand or walk about 
while engaged in their work. 

Looping. — Looping is a process by which edges are joined 
together in a seam which is almost imperceptible. Although 
sometimes used in the manufacture of high-grade underwear, 
for such purposes as making the shoulder seam or attaching 
the cuflf to the sleeve, it is a process which plays a far more 
important part in the hosiery mill, since it is the sole method 
used in closing up the opening at the toe of the stocking. 
In full-fashioned hosiery the heel must also be looped. The 
looper consists of a continuously revolving metal disc, 
equipped with a row of needles around the outer edge. The 
two edges to be joined together are fitted stitch by stitch 
over each other upon the points of the disc, which is large 
enough to hold about a dozen stockings at a time. As the 
disc revolves, the two fabrics are joined together by the 
thread carried by a needle which passes in turn through each 
pair of loops, a knife trims the raw edges above the seam, 
and a brush cleans the seam smooth. As the stocking is 
brought around again before the operator she cuts the 
thread unitmg it to its neighbor, and the finished article 
drops into a basket, leaving space for the adjustment of a 
new stocking. Looping is the most skilled occupation in 
which women are employed in stocking factories. The op- 
erator sits at her work, which is located in the lightest and 
often the most comfortable part of the factory, but which 
under the best conditions involves a considerable strain 
upon the eyes. 

Dyeing, — Full-fashioned hosiery is usually dyed in the 
yarn, while cheaper grades are knit "in the grey," and are 
dyed after the completion of the looping process. The 
bleaching is done with peroxide or by an electrical process, 
colored stockings being washed and bleached before they are 
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dyed. They are then dried either by steam or in an ex- 
tractor. The webbing used in the manufacture of under- 
wear goes direct from the knitters to the bleaching room. 
After the bleaching process it is dried by being run over 
steam-heated tubes. Men only are employed in the occu- 
pations of dyeing and bleaching. 

Boarding. — In order to shape hosiery and certain kinds 
of underwear the articles are boarded, that is, drawn while 
damp over a shaped board and dried in a hot oven. Board- 
ing is hot and heavy work and is usually done by men. 

Cutting. — After the knit goods come from the bleaching 
rooms they go to the hands of the cutters. The material to 
be used in the manufacturing of underwear is piled in layers, 
and with the use of a pattern the garment is cut out by 
shears or a power-^iven cutting machine. As a ride, men 
guide the power machines, although some women are em- 
ployed at this work as well as at the lighter processes of 
cutting by hand and in "rib-cutting,'' described above. 

Machine Seaming and Finishing. — The seaming and 
finishing processes on underwear and full-fashioned hosiery 
include a number of varied operations, each usually per- 
formed by a separate worker who operates a machine espe- 
cially designed for the work in hand. For full-fashioned 
hosiery the process consists in seaming the foot and back of 
the leg. For underwear the sides must be seamed, and 
"reseamed" or overcast, sleeves and gussets set in, and 
cuffs stitched on. Finishing processes include finishing necks 
and fronts, stitching on straps, tapes, bands and facings, 
making buttonholes and eyelets, and putting on buttons. 
The power-driven sewing machines used for these processes 
are always operated by women, whose work is similar to 
that of machine operators in other garment factories. 

Hand Finishing and Embroidery. — On the highest priced 
goods many of the finishing and decorating processes are 
performed by operators who sew, embroider or crochet by 
hand. In the manufacture of sweaters the sleeve is some- 
times crocheted into the body, while the buttons and hooks 
are sewn on and the collar and cuffs overcast by hand. 
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Taping. — Another unskilled hand process is the running 
€)f tapes into the crocheted edging at the neck and armholes 
of women's and children's underwear. 

Mending. — The first inspection of both hosiery and 
underwear is usually made by menders, who go over the 
goods for the purpose of locating and repairing any damaged 
spots which can be mended. 

Inspecting. — After passing through the hands of the 
menders the articles are usually reinspected, sometimes by 
the same workers, who fold them preparatory to pressing. 

Pressing. — Articles to be pressed are laid in piles be- 
tween sheets of pasteboard and placed in a hand or power 
press in order to give them a smooth and finished appear- 
ance. Both men and women are engaged in this occupa- 
tion. 

Folding qnd Boxing. — ^^ After being pressed the goods go 
to the final group of operatives, — women who make a last 
examination of each article as it is folded and packed with 
others for shipment. 

Miscellaneous processes in connection with the manufacture 
of hosiery and knit goods include turning, or jerking right 
side out the stockings as they come from the knitting 
machine; marking , or stamping the size, number or trade- 
mark upon the finished article; marking the location of 
buttons; buttoning shirts; pairing, or mating stockings in 
sets of two of a kind; giving out work; measuring threads; 
and general floor work. 

Method of Treating Wage Material. 

In the preparation of the material for tabulation all records 
of persons who appeared on the pay roll for less than four 
weeks out of the fifty-two under consideration were thrown 
out. This was done in order that the conclusions reached 
might apply only to workers who could legitimately be con- 
sidered a part of the normal working force of the industry. 
Records for forewomen, clerical workers and scrub women 
were also excluded. 

In computing weekly earnings and hours worked each 
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week for individual workers the procedure for each individual 
was as follows: the siun of all payments made during the 
fifty-two-week period — that is, the girl's total income from 
her work for the year — was found. This sum was divided 
by the number of weeks during which she was actually at 
work, as indicated by the number of weekly payments made 
to her. Where the weekly pay roll showed a record of time 
worked for which no wages were paid, the week in question 
has been counted as a week actually worked. In this way 
the average weekly earnings of each employee for the time 
she was at work in the occupation under consideration were 
ascertained. A corresponding procedure was adopted in 
treating hours of work. The number of hours recorded dur- 
ing the fifty-two-week period was totaled, and this sum di- 
vided by the nimiber of weeks for which hours were recorded. 
In cases where hours were given for only a small and un- 
representative portion of the total number of weeks worked, 
the item of hours was excluded from tabulation as not 
accurately indicating the actual weekly average of hours 
worked throughout the entire period of employment. It 
should be noted that the amounts paid were not always the 
equal of a full week's work. Since the wage records rarely 
show the cause of short ^ours and small payments, it is 
impossible to avoid a slight inaccuracy in the analysis of 
e^nings, due to the fact that in some cases girls enter and 
leave the factory in the middle of a week, and a few of these 
may therefore appear to receive a lower average weekly wage 
than they actually do. This misinterpretation is unavoid- 
able, since the Commission has made it a rule to present the 
pay-roll figures as found, without omissions or additions due 
to interpretations of its own. 

Analysis of the Wage Situation. 

Table 1, (a) and (b), shows the weekly earnings, classified 
according to occupations, of the 3,460 women for whom wage 
data were obtained. Of the total number two-fifths (40.7 
per cent.) earned less than $6 a week, while about three- 
quarters (74.3 per cent.) earned less than $8 a week. Two- 
thirds (65.7 per cent.) fall into the groups earning between $5 
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and S8. The lowest paid occupations, rated according to 
the percentage of those earning under $6, are rib-cutting and 
taping, with 75 per cent, and 73.1 per cent., respectively, both 
of them being unskilled occupations in which only a small 
number of women are engaged. Of the occupations employ- 
ing large niunbers of women, those for which the lowest 
weekly earnings are recorded are knitting, winding and hand 
finishing, in each of which groups almost half of the workers 
received less than $6. The most highly paid of the specified 
occupations, rated according to the percentage earning $8 or 
more, are cutting (50 per cent.), machine seaming and 
finishing (34.3 per cent.) and folding and boxing (31.8 per 
cent.). The largest occupational class, the machine opera- 
tors, comprises a number of distinct groups of workers per- 
forming dissimilar operations which require different degrees 
of skill. These had to be grouped together because of the 
fact that in a number of establishments all machine opera- 
tors are classed together as " stitchers'' without further 
specification. Table 1 (c) shows the 427 machine operators 
whose occupations are* further specified grouped, according 
to average weekly earnings, in the two main divisions of 
seamers and finishers. Wages in the two groups parallel 
each other closely, although there are more high-paid and 
fewer low-paid persons employed in the finishing operations. 

Out of the total number of 3,460 women whose records 
were tabulated, 2,987, or 86.3 per cent., were pieceworkers 
or time workers for whom only hourly rates were available. 
Persons paid according to time rates are in this industry 
restricted to a few unrepresentative occupations, and for 
this reason a table showing the weekly rates of payment for 
the small number for whom such data were available has not 
been prepared, since it would be in no way comparable with 
the tables showing weekly earnings for the total number of 
women employed in the industry. 

According to Table 2, which shows the total income re- 
ceived by each worker for the time employed during the 
fifty-two-week period in the establishments investigated, it 
will be seen that the largest single group, consisting of 944 
individuals, or 27.3 per cent, of the total number, earned less 
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thaA $100 a yesix, while 1,800, or 52 per cent., earned less than 
$250. Thus, computed on a fifty-two-week basis, over a 
quarter earned an average wage of less than $2 a week, while 
over half earned less than $5. Only 583, or 16.8 per cent., 
earned over $400, $416 being the annual income of a worker 
receiving a weekly wage of $8 who has steady employment. 
Since this study has been limited to the pay-roll data as 
presented by individual establishments in the knit goods 
industry, and no information is available regarding the 
complete industrial record for the individual workers for the 
fifty-two-week period, it is not possible to state to what 
extent this condition of low annual earnings is due to em- 
ployment in other establishments or industries, and to what 
extent to actual unemployment. Undoubtedly a consider- 
able amount, especially in the smaller towns where industrial 
openings are few, is due to the latter cause. The question 
of how much of the unemployment is voluntary with the 
workers, and how much due to their being laid off during 
dull seasons and to the lack of opportunity for employment, 
is another matter concerning which the Commission has no 
accurate information. 

An analysis of the weekly wages paid by different estab- 
lishments is presented in Table 3, which shows the wide 
divergence in actual earnings, not only in different branches 
of the industry, but also between individual establishments 
manufacturing the same general lines and grades of goods. 
The firms manufacturing underwear in general paid con- 
siderably higher wages than those producing hosiery, sweaters 
and miscellaneous products, only 26 per cent, of the women 
employed in underwear factories receiving less than $6 a 
week, as against 48.4 and 49.4 per cent, in the two other 
groups, respectively, and 40.7 per cent, in the industry as a 
whole. Among the underwear firms the number receiving 
less than $6 a week varies from 6.2 to 60.2 per cent., while 
the number receiving over $9 varies from 2.3 to 65.4 per 
cent. It will be noted that similar extreme variations exist 
in the case of the hosiery concerns ranging from establish- 
ment No. 5, where 73.2 per cent, received under $6, to 
establishment No. 1, where the corresponding figure is only 
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27.6 per cent. The firms manufacturing sweaters and mis- 
cellaneous products have still lower wages^ rated according 
to the number receiving less than $6, and also show a wide 
variation between individual firms, the number receiving less 
than $6 ranging from 88.9 and 90 per cent, to 15 and 17.9 per 
cent. These differences in the wage scales of the individual 
factories can be accounted for in part by the fact that the 
industry is so far subdivided that each individual establish- 
ment makes only one special line of goods, and is therefore 
affected by trade and labor conditions which do not neces- 
sarily influence other firms in the same branch of the industry 
even if situated in the same locality. 

One of the most important causes of the variations in 
wages paid in different establishments is revealed by Table 
4, which presents the data regarding the average number of 
hours worked per week by women employed in 18 of the 27 
establishments studied. This table shows that in general the 
establishments in each group having the largest number of 
female employees who receive an average wage of under $6 
are recorded as having the shortest average running time, 
whereas the establishments paying the highest wages work 
their employees for the longest number of hours. Among 
the underwear firms, for example, in establishment No. 8, 
which is recorded as paying the lowest wages, 91.9 per cent, 
of the employees worked an average of less than thirty-eight 
hours per week, while in the most highly paid establish- 
ments for which hourly records were available it will be seen 
that no employees, or only a very small percentage, worked 
less than thirty-eight hours. The same is true of the hosiery 
firms, thereby explaining the wide divergence between the 
average weekly earnings in firms known to manufacture 
almost exactly similar lines of goods. However, while differ- 
ences are so great between individual firms, the average 
running time for the three main divisions of the industry 
present far less variation from each other and from the 
figures for the industry as a whole. - 

The relation between low wages and short hours of labor 
is further indicated by Table 5, (a) and (6), which shows the 
workers in the different wage groups classified according to 
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the average number of hours worked per week. Data re- 
garding hours of labor are of especial value in the study of 
this industry because of the unusually large percentage of 
workers — over two-thirds of the total number studied — for 
whom records of hours were available. 

According to Tables 6 and 7, which analyze the fluctua- 
tion of employment according to occupation and establish- 
ment, 7.5 per cent, of the total number of women included 
in the study found employment for the whole year, 37.5 
worked eleven months, while over half (51.9 per cent.) were 
employed for nine months. The variation in steadiness of 
employment between the different occupations is not strik- 
ingly marked, cutting and mending ranking highest, board- 
ing, taping, pressing and winding ranking lowest, while those 
occupations most characteristic of the industry, — knitting, 
looping and machine operating, — run close to the average 
for the industry as a whole. Table 7 shows that in the 
period under consideration the underwear factories provided 
the most steady work for their employees, 43.8 per cent, of 
whom worked over eleven months, and 61.8 per cent, over 
nine months. The figures in the hosiery firms closely ap- 
proximate those for the iiidustry as a whole, while the 
sweater and miscellaneous establishments, which produce 
goods of a more seasonal character than either of the two 
other groups, afford steady employment to a much smaller 
proportion of their employees. There is a considerable varia- 
tion between different establishments, and in certain in- 
stances it is possible, as in the case of establishments Nos. 
7, 13, 16, 22 and 25, to trace a relation between wages and 
duration of employment. In other cases, however, such as 
that of most of the stocking firms, steadiness of employment 
seems to bear little relation to the wage factor. 

Diagram I shows in graphic form the per cent, of the total 
number of women included in the investigation who were 
employed in each week of the year in the three branches of 
the industry. The curve shows no marked seasonal fluctua- 
tion for the industry as a whole, the general depression in 
the month of July indicating the vacation period rather than 
slack business. Steadiness of employment is less marked in 
the manufacture of sweaters and miscellaneous goods than in 
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the other lines^ a fact which can be explained by the greater 
seasonal demand of this branch of the business^ as well as by 
the fact that the firms manufacturing these lines are in most 
cases smaller and less well organized than the hosiery and 
underwear establishments. 

We see from Table 8, (a) and (b), that this industry fol- 
lows the general tendency to employ women between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty-five. Of the 1,680 women for 
whom information regarding wages was available, 1,390, or 
82.7 per cent., were at this period of life; 832, or 49.5 per 
cent., being between eighteen and twenty-five years old. 
The figures indicate a general tendency for earning capacity 
to increase with years up to the age of forty. 

Of those persons for whom the Commission secured data 
regarding living conditions (Tables 10 and 11), 178, or 10.6 
per cent., lived away from home, that is, in lodging or board- 
ing houses. The rest either lived at home or with relatives, 
many of them contributing to the household expenses, and 
some undoubtedly partially or wholly responsible for the 
support of other members of their family as well as of 
themselves. Table 10 shows that 33.7 per cent, of the girls 
living at home earn under $6, while only 24.5 per cent, of 
those away from home fall in these wage groups. 

Summary of Analysis. 

A summary of the results of the investigation into the 
wages of women in the hosiery and knit goods industry shows 
that of the total number employed during the fifty-two-week 
period included in the study, 40.7 per cent, earned less than 
$6 a week and 27.3 per cent, earned less than $100 a year. 
The records show a low average for hours of employment, 
56.7 per cent, working less than forty-two hours per week. 
This situation is doubtless due somewhat to the unsettled 
trade conditions resulting from the European war. That 
this industry is not markedly seasonal in character is shown 
by the fact that 51.9 per cent, have employment for over 
nine months of the year. Out of the total number for whom 
data regarding living conditions were obtained, 10.6 per 
cent, were recorded as living away from home. 
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Table 3. — Average Weekly Earnings: by Establishments 
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27.7 


44.7 


66.0 


.34.0 


No. 17, . 






7.7 


11.5 


19.2 


26.9 


42.3 


65.4 


73.1 


26.9 


Total, . 


2.2 


6.0 


14.0 


26.0 


41.8 


67.6 


73.6 


26.4 



Sweaters, Athletic Oooda and MieceUaneoua Products. 



No.. 18, .... 


1.4 


9.4 


25.4 


45.7 


68.8 


82.6 


94.2 


5.8 


No. 19. . 






3.9 


16.3 


31.7 


47.1 


63.6 


76.0 


89.4 


10.6 


No. 20, . 






11.3 


26.3 


48.8 


71.3 


87.5 


93.8 


98.7 


1.3 


No. 21, . 






- 


1.6 


4.8 


25.4 


59.7 


74.6 


85.1 


14.9 


No. 22. . 






33.3 


62.2 


86.7 


88.9 


95.6 


97.8 


97.8 


2.2 


No. 23. . 






- 


- 


- 


17.9 


50.0 


64.3 


78.6 


21.4 


No. 24, . 






- 


10.0 


55.0 


90.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 25. . 






- 


- 


5.0 


15.0 


80.0 


85.0 


90.0 


10.0 


No. 26. . 






12.6 


12.5 


12.5 


31.3 


37.5 


50.0 


75.0 


25.0 


No. 27, . 






- 


- 


16.7 


33.3 


50.0 


50.0 


100.0 


- 


Total, . 


6.1 


16.0 


81.8 


49.4 


71.2 


81.7 


91.8 


8.2 


Total of 


all 61 

QtB. 


Btab- 


4.2 


11.8 


24.0 


40.7 


69.0 


74.8 


86.6 


18.4 
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Tabijss 4. — Hows of Labor: by Establishments {Cumtdative). 

aoviety. 





Pbb Cent, op Wobkebs wobktnq — 


ESTABLISHMBNTS. 


Less 
than 

80 
Hours. 


Less 
than . 
84 

Hotirs. 


Less 

than 

88 

Hours. 


Less 
than 

42 
Hours. 


Less 

than 

46 

Hours. 


Less 
than 

60 
Hours. 


Less 
than 

64 
Houn. 


54 

Hours 

and 

over. 


No. 1.. 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 6, . 


2.4 
2.5 
5.2 
2.0 
5.1 


3.6 

3.7 

10.9 

11.2 

14.1 


8.5 
25.7 
45.6 
31.9 
23.2 


19.6 
79.0 
87.3 
57.8 
54.5 


50.8 
93.3 
97.7 
82.1 
75.8 


85.7 
97.0 
100.0 
98.0 
92.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


- 


Total, . 


8.1 


9.0 


26.9 


58.8 


79.2 


94.4 


100.0 


- 



Underwear. 



No. 7.. 


.3 


3.1 


9.2 


55.3 


91.9 


97.6 


100.0 


— 


No. 8.. 






34.7 


68.2 


91.9 


98.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 10, . 






.8 


1.6 


3.3 


13.0 


37.4 


87.8 


100.0 


- 


No. 11. . 






- 


- 


- 


16.1 


25.8 


83.9 


100.0 


- 


No. 12, . 






- 


- 


-■ 


13.3 


33.3 


66.7 


100.0 


- 


No. 14, . 






7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


35.7 


78.6 


100.0 


100.0 


» ^^ 


No. 16, , 






- 


- 


- 


2.1 


12.8 


78.7 


100.0 


- 


No. 17, . 






20.0 


20.0 


48.0 


76.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


Total, . 


9.4 


18.7 


28.1 


62.7 


76.4 


94.2 


100.0 


- 



Sweaters^ Athletic Goods and MieceUaneous Products, 



No. 20 


16.7 


28.2 


55.1 


83.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No.21. . 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


5.6 


13.9 


52.8 


94.4 


5.6 


No. 23 


- 


- 


7.7 


15.4 


53.8 


92.3 


100.0 


- 


No. 24 


- 


- 


14.3 


71.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


No. 27 


16.7 


16.7 


33.3 


33.3 


33.3 


83.3 


100.0 


- 


Total, . 


10.7 


17.1 


84.8 


64.8 


70.7 


86.4 


98.6 


1.4 


Total of all astab- 
UshmentB. 


6.6 


12.6 


27.1 


66.7 


77.6 


98.8 


99.9 


.1 



NoiB. — Data oonoeming hours were not available in 9 establishments. 
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[Jan. 



Table 5 (a). — Hours of Labor and Average Weekly Earnings. 





NUMBSR OF WOBKBBS BA.BNING — 




Aybbaqs Houbs 

PBB WSSK. 


Under 
IS. 


and 

under 

14. 


14 

and 

under 

16. 


and 

under 

19. 


and 

under 

17. 


and 

under 

IS. 


and 

under 

19. 


and 
over. 


Total. 


Less than 30, 
30 and less than 34, 
34 and less than 38, 
38 and less than 42, . 
42 and less than 46, 
46 and less than 50, 
50 and less than 54, 
54 and over, . 


18 

10 

35 

19 

8 

2 

2 


23 
21 
31 
44 

16 

12 

7 


28 
27 
66 
81 
38 
25 
12 


29 
39 
67 
145 
67 
60 
19 


15 

37 

61 

128 

107 

71 

26 

1 


11 
17 
41 
117 
76 
76 
34 
1 


3 
9 

18 
68 
89 
72 
25 


2 
3 
22 
89 
87 
63 
17 


129 
163 
341 
691 
488 
381 
142 
2 


Total, . 


94 


154 


177 


426 


446 


S78 


284 


2SS 


2.SS7 



NoTB. — Data concerning hours were not available for 1,123 workers. 



Table 5 (6). — Hours of Labor and Average Weekly Earnings 

{Cumulative), 



AVBBAGB HoUBS 




Per Cent 


. OF WOBKEBS EARNING 


— 




















PBB Week. 


Under 
IS. 


Under 
14. 


Under 
16. 


Under 
IS. 


Under 
17. 


Under 
IS. 


Under 
19. 


Hand 
over. 


Less than 30, 


14.0 


31.8 


53.5 


76.0 


87.6 


96.1 


98.4 


1.6 


30 and less than 34, 


6.1 


19.0 


35.6 


59.5 


82.2 


92.6 


98.2 


1.8 


34 and less than 38, 


10.3 


19.4 


38.7 


58.4 


76.2 


88.3 


93.5 


6.5 


38 and less than 42, 


2.7 


9.1 


20.8 


41.8 


60.3 


77.3 


87.1 


12.9 


42 and less than 46, 


1.6 


4.9 


12.7 


26.4 


48.4 


63.9 


82.2 


17.8 


46 and less than 50, 


.5 


3.7 


10.2 


26.0 


44.6 


64.6 


83.5 


16.5 


50 and less than 54, 


1.4 


6.3 


14.8 


28.2 


46.5 


70.4 


88.0 


12.0 


54 and over. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


50.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


Total, . 


4.0 


10.6 


22.5 


40.7 


69.S 


76.7 


S7.9 


12.1 



Note. — Data concerning hours were not available for 1,123 workers. 
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Table 8 (a). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Age Groups. 





NUMBBB OF WOBKSBS BARNING — 




AGK. 


Under 
IS. 


and 

under 

«4. 


and 

under 

$6. 


and 

under 

$6. 


and 

under 

17, 


and 

under 

$8. 


and 

under 

19. 


and 
over. 


Total, 


14 and less than 16, 
16 and less than 18, . 
18 and less than 21, 
21 and less than 25, 
25 and less than 30, . 
30 and less than 35, . 
35 and less than 40, . 
40 and less than 45, . 
45 and less than 50, 
50 and less than 55, . 
55 and less than 60, 
60 and over, . 


13 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1 


20 
33 
14 
11 
2 
2 

1 
3 

2 
1 


9 
49 
37 
41, 
13 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 


8 

59 

70 

63 

25 

10 

10 

14 

12 

2 

4 

1 


31 

93 

103 

43 

25 

15 

8 

9 

6 

5 

8 


21 
88 


8 
63 
70 
47 
25 
12 
10 

4 

a 

1 


3 

33 

63 

48 

30 

22 

11 

8 

3 

1 

1 


50 

207 

400 

432 

232 

119 

83 

63 

45 

24 

15 

10 


Total, . 


M 


t9 


172 


271 


Ml 


til 


242 


228 


1,680 



NoTB. — Data for age were not available for 1,780 workers. 



Table 8 (6). — Average Weekly Earnings: by Age Groups 

(Cumvlative). 





Nttmbbb of Workbbs babnino — 


AGE. 


Under 
$8. 


Under 


Under 
$6. 


Under 
16. 


Under 
17. 


Under 
$8. 


Under 
$9. 


$9 and 
over. 


14 and less than 16, 
16 and less than 18, 
18 and less than 21, 
21 and less than 25, 
25 and less than 30, 
30 and less than 35, 
35 and less than 40, 
40 and less than 45, 
45 and less than 50, 
50 and less than 55, 
55 and less than 60, 
60 and over, . 


13 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1 


33 
36 
16 
13 
5 
2 

2 
3 

2 

1 


42 

85 

53 

54 

18 

8 

3 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 


50 

144 

123 

117 

43 

18 

13 

20 

17 

6 

7 

5 


50 

175 

216 

220 

86 

43 

28 

28 

26 

12 

12 

8 


50 

196 

304 

299 

137 

64 

49 

42 

33 

19 

13 

9 


50 

204 

367 

369 

184 

89 

61 

52 

37 

21 

14 

9 


3 
33 
63 

48 
30 
22 
11 

8 
3 

1 
1 


Total, . 


M 


lis 


285 


568 


904 


1,215 


1,457 


228 



NoTB. — Data for age were not available for 1,780 workers. 
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Table 9. — Average Weekly Earnings: by Years of Experience. 





NuMRBR OF Workers earning — 




• 

Years of Experience. 


Under 


and 

under 

$4. 


and 

under 

$6. 


and 
under 


and 

under 

$7. 


$7 

and 

under 

18. 


$8 

and 

under 

18. 


$0 

and 
over. 


Total. 


Less than 1, . 

1 and less than 2, 

2 and less than 3, 

3 and less than 4, 

4 and less than 5, 

5 and less than 6, 

6 and less than 7, 

7 and less than 8, 

8 and less than 9, 

9 and less than 10, 

10 and less than 11, 

11 and less than 12, 

12 and less than 13, . 

13 and less than 14, 

14 and less than 15, 

15 and over, . 


14 
3 
1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

* 


38 
13 
9 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 


40 

18 

18 

19 

6 

3 

3 

3 
1 
1 

3 

8 


33 

27 

40 

37 

16 

9 

7 

5 

5 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

14 


26 

27 

43 

31 

29 

17 

23 

11 

12 

9 

13 

5 

7 

4 

4 

19 


16 

15 

38 

42 

36 

18 

17 

8 

7 

11 

11 

4 

10 

3 

3 

25 




10 

30 

32 

33 

22 

11 

13 

15 

5 

11 

7 

9 

5 

2 

17 


3 

5 
11 
22 
17 
19 
30 
19 
14 

8 
15 

9» 
13 

6 

7 
26 


176 

118 

190 

187 

139 

89 

93 

67 

53 

39 

53 

31 

43 

19 

21 

110 


Total, . 


21 


70 


12S 


208 


280 


264 


228 


224 


1,418 



Note. — Data concerning years of experience were not available for 2,042 ^irorkers. 

Table 10. — Home Conditions and Average Weekly Earnings 

(Cumvlative). 





Number of Workers earning — 


Home Conditions. 


Under 
IS. 


Under 
84. 


Under 
86. 


Under 
18. 


Under 
87. 


Under 
88. 


Under 
89. 


89 and 
over. 


Living at home, . 
Living away from home, 


23 
1 


Ill 
2 


273 
15 


526 
45 


836 

87 


1,126 
124 


1.343 
158 


217 
26 


Total, . 


M 


lis 


288 


571 


92S 


1,260 


1,601 


24S 



Note. — Data concerning home conditions were not available for 1,716 workers. 
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Table 11. — Home CondUicna for 1,676 Employees: by Age Groups. 





« 


NUMBSR AND PbB CbNT. OF 
WOBKBBS — 


Toi 




Aqe. 


UyiMG AT BOMB. 


UTING AWAT 

raoM Hom. 


•AL. 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Percent. 


14 and less than 16, . 


50 


100.0 


- 


- 


50 


100 


1« and less than 18, . 




202 


97.6 


5 


2.4 


207 


100 


18 and less than 21, 




373 


93.5 


26 


6.5 


399 


100 


21 and leas than 25, 




373 


86.9 


56 


13.1 


429 


100 


25 and less than 30, 




200 


86.2 


. 32 


13.8 


232 


100 


30 and leas than 35, 




104 


87.4 


15 


12.6 


119 


100 


36 and less than 40. 




69 


83.1 


14 


16.9 


83 


100 


40 and less than 45, 




52 


82.5 


11 


17.5 


63 


100 


45 and leas than 50, 




38 


84.4 


7 


15.6 


45 


100 


50 and less than 55, 




17 


70.8 


7 


29.2 


24 


100 


66 and less than 60, 




13 


86.7 


2 


13.3 


15 


100 


60 and over. 




7 


70.0 


3 


30.0 


10 


100 


Total. . 


i,4M 


89.4 


lit 


10.6 


1,671 


lot 



NoTs. — Data for age and home conditions were not available for 1,784 workers. 
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Financial Statement. 

Appropriations: — 

Salaries and expenses of the commissioners, . $2,000 00 

Salary of the secretary, 2,000 00 

Clerical assistance, 3,200 00 

Salaries of investigators, 4,000 00 

Compensation and expenses of wage boards, . 2,500 00 

Office rent, 1,600 00 

Traveling and contingent expenses, 2,600 00 



$17,900 00 



Expenditures: — 
Salaries and expenses of the commissioners, . $1,999 83 

Salary of-the secretary, 2,000 00 

Clerical assistance, 3,197 00 

Salaries of investigators, 3,999 16 

Compensation and expenses of wage boards, . 2,499 89 

Office rent, 1,599 96 

Traveling and contingent expenses: — 
Traveling expenses, $331 85 

Telephone and telegraph, . 188 09 

Express and messenger, . . 18 96 

Stationery and office supplies, 456 65 

Printmg, ..... 1,094 10 

Postage, 286 61 

Books, periodicals, clippings, 108 19 

Miscellaneous, . . . 115 55 

2,600 00 

$17,895 84 
Unexpended balance revert- 
ing to State treasury: — 
Salaries and expenses of com- 
missioners, .... $0 17 
Clerical assistance, ... 3 00 
Salaries of investigators, . 84 
Compensation and expenses of 

wage boards, ... 11 

Office rent, 04 

4 16 



$17,900 00 



Yours respectfully, 



S:^' /i(aMt^ 



APPENDICES. 



Appendix No. 1. 



MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



Chapter 706, Acts of 1912, ab amended bt Chaptbbs 330 and 673, Acts 

OF 1913, AND Chapteb 368, Acts of 1914. 

An Act to establish the mtnoium wage commission and to provide 

FOB THE determination OF MINIMXTM WAGES FOR WOMEN AND 
MINORS. 

Be it enacted, etc,, as foUows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established a commission to be known 
as the Minimum Wage Commission. It shall consist of three persons, 
one of whom may be a woman, to be appointed by the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council. One of the commissioners shall 
be designated by the governor as chairman. The first appointments 
shall be made within ninety days after the passage of this act, one for 
a term ending October first, nineteen hundred and thirteen, one for a 
term ending October first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, and one for 
a term ending October first, nineteen hundred and fifteen; and begin- 
ning with the year nineteen hundred and thirteen, one member shall 
be appointed annually for the term of three years from the first day of 
October and until his successor is qualified. Any vacancy that may 
occur shall be filled in like manner for the unexpired part of the term. 

Section 2. Each commissioner shall be paid ten doDars for each 
day's service, in addition to the travelmg and other expenses incurred 
in the performance of his official duties. The commission may appoint 
a secretary, who shall be the executive officer of the board and to whose 
appointment the rules of the civil service commission shall not apply. 
It shall determine his salary, subject to the approval of the governor 
and council. The commission may incur other necessary expenses not 
exceeding the annual appropriation therefor, and shall be provided 
with an office in the state house or in some other suitable building in 
the city of Boston. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the commission to inquire into 
the wages paid to the female employees in any occupation in the 
commonwealth, if the commission has reason to believe that the wages 
paid to a substantial number of such employees are inadequate to 
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supply the necessary cost of living and to maintain the worker in 
health. 

Section 4. If after such investigation the commission is of the 
opinion that in the occupation in question the wages paid to a sub- 
stantial number of female employees are inadequate to supply the 
necessary cost of living and to maintain the worker in health, the 
commission shall establish a wage board consisting of an equal number 
of representatives of employers in the occupation in question, and of 
persons to represent the female employees in said occupation, and of 
one or more disinterested persons appointed by the commission to 
represent the public; but the representatives of the public shall not 
exceed one-half of the number of representatives of either of the other 
parties. The commission shall give notice to employers and employees 
in said occupation by pubhcation or otherwise of its determination 
to establish a wage board and shall request that said employers and 
employees, respectively, nominate representatives for said board by 
furnishing names to the commission. The representatives of employers 
and employees shall be selected by the commission from names fur- 
nished by the employers and by the employees, respectively, provided 
that these names are furnished within ten days after the request of 
the commission. The commission shall designate as chairman one of 
the representatives of the pubhc, and shall make rules and regulations 
governing the selection of members and the modes of procedure of the 
boards, and shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction over all questions 
arismg with reference to the validity of the procedure and of the deter- 
mination of the boards. The members of wage boards shall be com- 
pensated at the same rate as jurors, and they shall be allowed the 
necessary traveling and clerical expenses incurred in the performance 
of their duties, these payments to be made from the appropriation for 
the expenses of the commission. 

Section 5. The commission may transmit to each wage board all 
pertinent information in its possession relative to the wages paid in the 
occupation in question. Each wage board shall take into consideration 
the needs of the employees, the financial condition of th^ occupation and 
the probable effect thereon of any increase in the minimum wages paid, 
and shall endeavor to determine the minimum wage, whether by time 
rate or piece rate, suitable for a female employee of ordinary ability in 
the occupation in question, or for any or all of the branches thereof, and 
also suitable minimum wages for learners and apprentices and for 
minors below the age of eighteen years. When a majority of the mem- 
bers of a wage board shall agree upon minimum wage determinations, 
they shall report such determinations to the commission, together with 
the reasons therefor and the facts relating thereto. 

Section 6. Upon receipt of a report from a wage board, the com- 
mission shall review the same, and may approve any or all of the deter- 
minations recommended, or may disapprove any or all of them, or may 
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recomniit the subject to the same or to a new wage board. If the com- 
mission approves any or all of the determinations of the wage board it 
shallj alter not less than fourteen days' notice to employers paying a 
wage less than the minimum wage approved, give a public hearing to 
such employers, and if, after such pubUc hearing, the commission 
finally approves the determination, it shall enter a decree of its find- 
ings and note thereon the names of employers, so far as they may be 
known to the commission, who fail or refuse to accept such minimum 
wage and to agree to abide by it. The commission shall thereafter 
publish at such times and in such manner as it may deem advisable a 
summary of its findings and of its recommendations. It shall also at 
such times and in such manner as it shall deem advisable publish the 
facts, as it may find them to be, as to the acceptance of its recommenda- 
tions by the employera engaged in the industry to which any of its 
recommendations relate, and may publish the names of employers 
whom it finds to be following or refusing to follow such recommenda- 
tions. An employer who files a declaration under oath in the supreme 
judicial court or the superior court to the effect that compliance with 
the reconunenda,tion of the commission would render it impossible 
for him to conduct his business at a reasonable profit shall be entitled 
to a review of said recommendation by the court under the rules of 
equity procedure. The burden of proving the averments of said declara- 
tion shall be upon the complainant. If, after such review, the court 
shall find the averments of the declaration to be sustained, it may issue 
an order restraining the commission from publishing the name of the 
complainant as one who refuses to comply with the reconunendations 
of the commission. But such review, or any order issued by the court 
thereupon, shall not be an adjudication affecting the commission as to 
any employer other than the complainant, and shall in no way affect 
the right of the conunission to publish the names of those employers 
who do comply with its recommendations. The type in which the 
employers' names shall be printed shall not be smaller than that in 
which the news matter of the paper is printed. The publication shall 
be attested by the signature of at least a majority of the commission. 

SEcaiON 7. Repealed. 

Section 8. Whenever a minimum wage rate has been established 
in any occupation, the commission may, upon petition of either em- 
ployers or employees, reconvene the wage board or establish a new wage 
board, and any recommendation made by such board shall be dealt 
with in the same manner as the original recommendation of a wage 
board. 

Section 9. For any occupation in which a minimum time rate 
only has been estabhshed, the commission may issue to any woman 
physically defective a special license authorizing the employment of 
the hcensee for a wage less than the legal minimum wage: provided, 
that it is not less than the special minimum wage fixed for that person. 
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Section 10. The commission may at any time inquire into the 
wages paid to minors in any occupation m which the majority of em- 
ployees are minors, and may, after giving public hearings, determine 
minimum wages suitable for such minors. When the commission has 
made such a determination, it may proceed m the same manner sa if 
the determination had been reconmiended to the commission, by a wage 
board. 

Section 11. Every employer of women and minors shall keep a 
register of the names, addresses and occupations of all women and 
mino;:« employed by him, together with a record of the amount paid 
each week to each woman and minor, and shall, on request of the com- 
mission or of the director of the bureau of statistics, permit the com- 
mission or any of its members or agents, or the director of the bureau of 
statistics or any duly accredited agent of said bureau, to inspect the 
said register and to examine such parts of the books and records of em- 
ployers as relate to the wages paid to women and minors. The com- 
mission shall also have power to subpoena witnesses, administer oaths 
and take testimony. Such witnesses shall be summoned in the same 
maimer and be paid from the treasury of the commonwealth the same 
fees as witnesses before the superior court. 

Section 12. Upon request of the commission, the director of the 
bureau of statistics shall cause such statistics and other data to be 
gathered as the commission may require, and the cost thereof shall 
be paid out of the appropriation made for the expenses of the com- 
mission. 

Section 13. Any employer who discharges or in any other manner 
discriminates against any employee because such employee has testi- 
fied, or is about to testify, or has served or is about to serve upon a 
wage board, or is or has been active in the formation thereof, or has 
given or is about to give information concerning the conditions of such 
employee's emplo3maent, or because the employer believes that the 
employee may testify, or may serve upon a wage board, or may give 
information concerning the conditions of the employee's emplo3maent, 
in any investigation or proceeding relative to the enforcement of this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than two hundred dollars 
and not more than one thousand dollars for each offence. 

Section 14. The commission shall from time to time determine 
whether employers in each occupation investigated are obeying its 
decrees, and shall pubUsh in the maimer provided in section six, the 
name of any employer whom it finds to be violating any such decree. 

Section 15. Any newspaper refusing or neglecting to publish the 
findings, decrees or notices of the commission at its regular rates for the 
space taken shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars for each offence. 

Section 16. No member of the commission and no newspaper pub- 
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Usher, proprietor, editor or employee thereof, shall be liable to an 
action for damages for publishing the name of any employer in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, unless such publication contains 
some \dlf ul misrepresentation. 

Section 17. The commission shall, annually, on or before the first 
Wednesday in January, make a report to the general court of its investi- 
gations and proceedings during the preceding year. 

Section 18. This act shall take effect on the first day of July in the 
year nineteen hundred and thirteen. [Approved June 4j 1912,] 

Chapter 65, Genbbal Acts of 1915. 

An Act to provide for the posiing op information in places of 

employment. 
Be it enactedf etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The minimum wage commission may require employ- 
ers to post in conspicuous positions in their places of employment 
such notices as the said commission may issue for the information 
of employees. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. [Approved 
March 12, 1915.] 
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Appendix No. 2. 



MINIMUM WAGE DECREES IN FORCE JAN. 1, 1916. 

Bbush Decree. 

The Minimum Wlage Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts^ having before it the report of the Brush 
Makers' Wage Boards after public hearing thereupon held 
June 29, 1914, and for the reasons set forth in its opinion 
of even date, in accordance with St. 1912, c. 706, par. 6, 
makes the following decree: — 

1. The lowest time wage paid to any experienced female employee 
in the brush industry shall be 15J cents an hour. 

2. The rate for learners and apprentices shall be 65 per cent, of the 
minimum, and the period of apprenticeship shall not be more than one 
year. 

3. These findings shall apply also to all minors. 

4. If in any case a piece rate yields less than the minimum time rate, 
persons employed under such rate shall be paid at least 15} cents an 
hour. 

5. This decree shall take effect on Aug. 15, 1914, and shall remain 
in effect until altered by the Commission. 

By the order of 

MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION 
OF THE Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

H. LARUE BROWN, Chairman. 
MABEL GILLESPIE. 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. 
Attest: 

Amy Hewes, 
Secretary. 

Aug. 3, 1914. 
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